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PREFACE. 


Tue following work was originally de- 
signed to be preserved in manuscript, 
as a legacy to a motherless child. The 
circumstances which have resulted in its 
being given to the world it is unnecessary 
to state. The author has only to add his 
earnest prayes that it may be read with 
some degree of advantage by young 
females into whose hands it may chance 
to fall; and especially by those whom the 
righteous providence of God has deprived 
of the benefit of maternal care and in- 


struction 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


Tue following pages contain one of the 
most practical and truly valuable treat- 
ises on the culture and discipline of the 
female mind, which has hitherto been 
published. 


There is surely no judicious American 
parent who would not rejoice in the pos- 
session of this unpretending work, not 
merely as a lesson of wisdom for a belov- 
ed daughter on entering the vnattempted 
trials of life, but as an invaluable monitor 


to the adult ear. 


The subject is a serious one to a re- 
flecting mind, and the writer has dwelt 


‘apon it in seriousness — yet it is seldom 
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indeed that any one has succeeded so 
well in exciting and sustaining the deep- 


est interest of the reader 


‘ The Daughter’s Own Book’ is a work 
that we can most sincerely recommend 
to the perusal of every parent and every 
daughter in our country.—And it is our 
earnest hope and belief that if. will produce 
a salutary influence upon the character of 
the rising generation. 


Boston, May, 1833. 
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THE DAUGHTER’S OWN BOOK. 


CHAPTER I. 
¥ntrovuction. 


Ir is for the heart of the parent alone, 
adequately to conceive the tender responsi- 
bilities that belong to the parental relation. 
It is impossible, if he have the feelings of & 
man—much more of a Christian—that he 
should contemplate a beloved child coming 
forward into life, and beginning a career for 
eternity, without agitating in his own bosom 
the question, what the probable condition of 
that child may be in the future stages of exist- 
ence? And, if I mistake not, there are some 
special reasons why the solicitude of a parent 
should be awakened by contemplating the 
condition of a daughter, during the critical 
period to which I have referred. In addition 
to all the other circumstances which “2nder 
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her an object of deep interest, and in which 
she shares in common with children of the 
other sex, she is, in a higher degree than they, 
dependent on parental aid: there is a sort of 
natural defencelessness in her condition, 1n- 
dependently of the fosterifMg care of those from 
whom under God she received her being, that 
makes an appeal to a parent’s heart, which, if 
it be not a heart of stone, he will strive in vain 
to resist. 

That you may be the better prepared to es- 
timate the importance of the various topics to 
which I intend to direct your attention, I beg 
you to remember that what you are at the age 
of eighteen or twenty, you probably will be, 
making due allowance for the change of cir- 
cumstances, in every future period of life. In 
other words, your character will, by that time, 
in all probability, have acquired a fixed direc- 
tion —a direction which will last through all 
the scenes of your prosperity and adversity to 
your dying hour. I admit that there are many 
exceptions from this remark ; but 1 appeal to 
the records of human experience, I appeal to 
the observation of any individual who has 
been accustomed carefully to notice facts on 
this subject, whether the general truth be not 
as above stated — that in the great majority of 
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eases, the character of a young female, at the 
close of her education, is formed for life —of 
course, formed for eternity!—JI am sure this 
consideration cannot fail, if you duly estimate 
it, to give deep interest to every effort, and 
especially every parental effort, that is made to 
form you to virtue*and happiness. 

I am aware that much has been written on 
the subjects upon which I am to address you, 
and with a degree of ability to which 1 can 
make no claim. Nevertheless I am constrain- 
ed to say that most of the books with which I 
am acquainted, designed for the special benefit 
of young females, have seemed to me either 
deficient in some important topics of instruc- 
tion, or to contain views on some other points 
from which an intelligent Christian parent 
would be compelled to dissent. Far be it 
from me to intimate that I expect to supply 
all the deficiencies, or correct all the mistakes, 
of those who have gone before me: I only 
promise that the views which I communicate 
shall be such as, after mature reflection, appear 
to me to be consonant with reason, experience, 
and Scripture. I have no ambition to say any 
thing that shall appear new or striking, but 
my whole object is to give you plain parental 
advice on topics which do not lose their im- 
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portance with their novelty. And it is a 
thought upon which I dwell with some in- 
terest that, though you might read the writings 
of a stranger with indifference, you will peruse 
these hints with attention and perhaps advan- 
tage, when the heart that dictates them shall 
have ceased to beat, and the hand by which 
they are penned shall have mouldered into 
dust. 


CHAPTER II. 
Barly Hriendships. 


Tue developement of the social principle, is 
one of the earliest exhibitions of human na- 
ture. ‘This, in connexion with the benevolent 
affections, constitutes the foundation of friend- 
ship. Hence we find that strong attachments 
often exist between children, long before the 
judgment is sufficiently developed to decide 
in respect to the qualities which should enter 
into the character of a friend. <A glance at 
your own experience will convince you that 
it has been conformed to this law of our con- 
dition. You will find, on a review of your 
childhood, that you have formed many friend- 
ships, without much discrimination ; some of 
which may have already given place to others; 
while some, perhaps, may continue to the eve- 
ning of hfe. 

The importance of early friendships is to be 
estimated by the influence which they exert in 
forming the character. ‘That this influence 
must be very great, no one can question who 
has considered either the constitution of our 
nature, or the actual results which are found 
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in experience. We are originally constituted 
creatures of habit, subject in a high degree to 
the influence of example; and though many 
of the impressions which the mind receives in 
childhood are necessarily worn out in its pre- 
gress to maturity, yet those which remain are 
wrought into the very texture of the character, 
and become the most efficient principles of 
action. Every person who attentively exam- 
mes his own character, or who is intimately 
acquainted with the process by which the 
characters of others have been formed, will 
find sufficient proof of the reality and extert 
of this influence. Who has not heard on 
witnessing the wreck of parental hopes in a 
ruined and wretched child, that it was the 
melancholy result of bad early associations ? 
And who, on the other hand, has not watched 
with delight the benign influence of a virtuous 
friendship upon the unfolding faculties of the 
mind and dispositions of the heart? 

If so much importance be attached to the 
friendships which you form in early life, you 
will at once perceive that the choice of your 
friends ought to be a matter of the most delib- 
erate caution: for though your earliest attach- 
ments must necessarily result from circum- 
stances not within your control, yet. in respect 
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Rule. Character of friends. 


to those which are formed subsequently to the 
period of childhood, you may call to your aid 
Judgment and reflection. A rule on this sub- 
ject which you should never fail to observe is, 
not too hastily to proffer your confidence — 
not to consent to an unreserved intimacy with 
any one, till you have gained a thorough 
knowledge of the character. The effect of 
disregarding this rule would be to lower the 
estimate which would be formed of your 
friendship, to expose you, at least, to the 
charge of imprudence, and not improbably, to 
many more serious evils. You may safely 
calculate that considerable suspicion is to be 
attached to professions which are made by 
those who have had little opportunity to know 
you; while yoa may reasonably expect, on 
the other hand, that a friendship which is the 
result of an intimate acquaintance will be a 
lasting source of pleasure and advantage. 

In respect to the character of your particu- 
lar friends, I hardly need say that you are not 
to expect to find those who are free from im- 
perfection or sin. You will recollect that in 
common with yourself, they belong to a race 
of fallen beings; and it would be strange in- 
deed, if there should not be occasion, both on 
your part and theirs, for mutua! condescension 
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to each other’s infirmities, and mutual forgive- 
ness of each other’s errors, You ought, in 
no case, unnecessarily to contract an intimate 
friendship with oné whose example, on the 
whole, you would not choose to imitate; for 
this obvious reason, that the tendency of such 
a friendship to assimilate its subjects is so 
strong, that there. is little probability, in any 
given case, of its being counteracted. 

One quality which is of great. importance 
im an intimate friend, is an amiable temper. 
Every one knows how much: of the unhappi- 
ness of life results from the haughty, irritable, 
znd unkind feelings of those with whom we 
are even remotely associated; of course, the 
evil becomes greater m proportion to the near- 
ness of the relation which we sustain to them. 
A person of an unamiable temper was never 
formed either to enjoy or impart the high- 
est pleasure connected with friendship; for 
though one of this character may be sincerely 
attached to you, and may be, on the whole, 
quite desirous of promoting your happiness, it 
weuld be passing strange if your intercourse 
with her should not frequently be imbittered 
by hasty or unkind expressions. I advise you, 
therefore, in the selection of your friends, to 
have particular reference to the natural dispo 
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A cultivated understanding. 


sition; and, as a general rule, not to admit to 
your unreserved confidence any who would 
be likely eften to wound your sensibility, and 
whose feelings are not, and cannot be attuned 
to the enjoyments of a refined friendship. 
Another trait which it is desirable that your 
intimate friends should possess, is a good and 
cultivated understanding. I do not mean that 
you are to consider it indispensably requisite 
that a friend should be possessed of uncommon 
genius, or should have made great attainments 
in any of the departments of science or litera- 
ture; but there is a wide difference between 
the accomplishments of which I now speak, 
which fall to the lot of comparatively few, and 
that intellectual barrenness which must oppose 
an effectual barrier to all pleasant or useful 
intercourse. One important purpose which 
you ought to propose to yourself in an intimate 
friendship, is the culture of the understanding ; 
for besides the advantages for improvement 
which are connected with an unreserved in- 
tercourse, it would be obviously wrong that so 
much time as that intercourse would proba- 
bly occupy should be spent, without contribut- 
ing, in any degree, to the strength or develope- 
ment of the intellectual faculties. If your most 
intimate associates are persons of good sense 
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and a good degree of improvement, you can 
hardly fail to derive some intellectual advan- 
tage from mingling in their society; you will 
breathe an atmosphere ‘which will operate 
almost insensibly to invigorate the powers of 
your mind. But if, on the other hand, you 
sre most conversant with those, whose minds 
are cast in an inferior mould, and whose 
opportunities of mental cultivation are very 
uarrow, you will not only lose much positive 
advantage, but it will be strange if your own 
mind do not gradually come to sympathize in 
tne imbecility and barrenness with which it is 
so constantly brought in contact. 

As another quality which you ought to re- 
gard in the choice of your friends, I would 
mention discretion, This is something quite 
distinet from genius, but though a less dazzling 
quality, it is probably more important both to 
happiness and usefulness. Many a female of 
a brilliant and cultivated. mind, has sacrificed 
her own character and the comfort of her 
friends to indiscretion. If your most imtimate 
friends are of this character, the evil to your- 
self will be twofold: you will partake of the 
unhappiness which they will frequently bring 
upon themselves, and you will often yourself 
he subject to embarrassment and perplexity in 
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consequence of their imprudence. Never be 
attracted, then, in the selection of a friend, by 
any appearance of eccentricity.. In almost 
every case, you will find it associated with 
some kind of indiscretion ; and wherever this 
exists in any considerable degree, it will be 
enough to poison the most intimate friendship. 
Let your friends be those who have the reputa- 
tion of being prudent and judicious. Better 
that they should possess these qualities than 
every artificial accomplishment. 

T will only add in respect to the character of 
your particular friends, that it is exceedingly 
desirable that they should be persons who 
maintain a serious regard for religion, and who 
live under its practical influence. In the form- 
ation of your friendships, as well as in every 
thing else, you are to recollect that you are 
an immortal and accountable creature, and 
to keep in view your preparation for a future 
world. Nothing will serve more effectually to 
prevent or banish all serious impressions than 
an unrestrained intercourse with the vain and 
careless. Whatever other attractions such per- 
sons may possess, you may rest assured that 
the single fact’ that they treat religion with 
levity or indifference, is a sufficient reason 
why they should not be your chosen friends. 


e 
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Indeed, the more engaging they are in other 
respects, the more reason would you have to 
dread their influence as companions ; because 
they would throw around an irreligious life so 
many more dangerous attractions. Let your 
intimate friends therefore be, at least, persons 
who pay a conscientious regard to the duties 
of religion; and if they have deeply felt its 
power, you ought to regard it as an additional 
recommendation. If you rightly improve the 
privilege, you will not have occasion at the 
close of life, to lament that your most intimate 
associates were persons of exemplary piety. 
But if you should choose friends of an oppo- 
site character, you have great reason to fear 
that the remembrance of it will imbitter your 
closing hour with unavailing regrets. 

Let me here remark, as a direction which you 
will do well always to keep in mind, that your 
particular friends should not be very nume- 
rous. My reasons for this advice are the fol- 
lowing. To meet all the claims which many 
intimate friendships would involve, would re- 
quire too much of’ your time; and would 
necessarily interfere with the duties connected 
with your station in life. You could derive no 
advantage from having many intimate friends, 
which would not be as well secured to you by 
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a smaller circle, and indeed just in proportion 
as the number is extended beyond a moderate 
limit, you will defeat the purposes which such 
a friendship is designed to answer. For it is: 
impossible, from the nature of the case, that 
you should bestow the same degree of confi- 
dence and affection upon a great number as 
upon a few; and as the advantage te be deriv 
ed is in some measure in proportion to the 
strength and intimacy of the friendship, it is 
obvious that the more numerous is your circle 
of particular friends, the less satisfaction and 
benefit you can expect toreceive. It is equally 
true, on the other hand, that the greater the 
number to whom you proffer your confidence, 
the less will your confidence be valued in each 
particular case ; for there is no exception here 
from the general rule, that things are cheap in 
proportion as they are common.—Be satisfied, 
then, with a few choice friends, and be not 
ambitious to be the confidant of all your ac- 
quaintances. 

Another suggestion closely connected with 
the one which I have just made is, tnat. you 
should not be fickle in your friendships ;— ao 
not hastily give up one friend for the sake of 
gaining another. Wherever this dispesition is 
discovered, it is sure to excite disgust ana to 
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Fickleness. Treatment of friends. 


attach suspicion to any subsequent professions. 
Be as cautious as you will in forming your 
attachments, but when they are once formed, 
never let them be broken unless on some 
ground that you can justify to your reason and 
conscience. One single instance of the unrea- 
sonable desertion of a friend, would do an.inju- 
ry to your character which time could scarcely 
wear out, or future fidelity retrieve. 

It only remains that I suggest a few hints 
in respect to the manner in which your inter- 
course with your friends should be regulated. 
That you should treat them with a high degree 
of confidence is implied in the fact that you 
extend to them a particular friendship. Never 
wound them by any unreasonable expressions 
of distrust, or by withholding from them any 
thing which they have a right to know. Be 
particularly cautious not to excite curiosity by 
dropping a hint in relation to subjects which, 
from any consideration, you do not feel wiil- 
ing fully to explain. Such mysterious allusions 
often excite painful suspicions in the mind, 
and have not unfrequently been instrumental 
m separating chief friends. It would be too 
paltry a consideration for which to wound 
the feelings, or to expose yourself to the loss, 
of a valued friend, that you might be amus- 
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ed by witnessing the common operations of 
curiosity. 

But while I would have you as unreserved 
in your intercourse with your friends as the 
relation which you bear to them demands, I 
would also have you beware of the oppusite 
extreme of pouring into their ears every thing 
which you may happen to know, without 
discrimination. In your intercourse with a 
censorious world, it would be strange if you 
should not sometimes hear remarks upon 
their characters, which, however unmeaning 

_ in themselves, could not be repeated in their 
hearing, without giving pain. Make it a rule, 
therefore, never to carry any unfavorable re- 
port to a friend, unless you believe that it will 
in some way or other be productive of good. 
Not a small part of the ill rumors which exist 
im society are to be traced to a habit of gossip- 
ing, rather than to any settled purpose to slan- 
der; and if you should carry every thing of 
this kind that you hear to your friends to 
whom it relates, no doubt they would often be 
severely wounded, where there was no posi- 
tive intention of attacking their character 

I would say, too, that in your intercourse 
with each of your friends, you ought to main 
tain a scrupulous reserve, in respect to wha 
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may have been confidentially intrusted to you 
by others. Your duty requires that you should 
pay a sacred regard to the confidence which 
each reposes in you; and none of them can 
reasonably claim that you should betray an- 
other for their gratification. If you have 
several intimate friends, who are not, at the 
same time, the intimate friends of each other, 
you should bear in mind that, in disclosing te 
one a secret which has been committed to you 
by another, you violate a fundamental princi- 
ple of good friendship ; for, however you may 
confide in the prudence and good faith of the 
person to whom you make the disclosure, you 
obviously assume a right which does not be- 
long to you—that of giving notoriety to the 
private concerns of an individual beyond what 
you have reason to believe were her intentions 
and wishes. And the case is not materially 
different in this respect, even where the friend 
who confides a secret to you, and the friend 
to whom you confide the same, are intimate 
with each other: there might be many reasons 
which would render it desirable that it should 
not be known to a third person, however 
friendly, which might not exist in respect to 
yourself; aud at any rate, your friend does not 
feel, and ought not to feel, when she intrusts a 
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private concern to your keeping, in which, per- 
haps, she alone is interested, that she thereby 
relinquishes the privilege of deciding whether 
or not it is to be communicated to others. 
You will, therefore, consider the secret of 
each one of your friends as a separate and 
independent trust, which you are faithfully 
and sacredly to regard. 

There is one duty of great delicacy, to 
which you may sometimes be called in your 
intercourse with your friends. J mean that 
of reproof or admonition. Though I have 
advised you to set your standard high in 
selecting your intimate associates, and to 
choose those whom you believe to he the 
best. models of character, you will not be 
disappointed to find them sometimes in the 
wrong; nor ought you to make every foible 
which you may notice in them the subject 
of animadversion. At the same time, it ad- 
mits of no question that occasions may arise, 
which will not only warrant, but imperatively 
demand, that you should take the attitude of 
a reprover; and on which to remain silent, 
would be a gross violation of the obligations 
of friendship. There was a mutual pledge 
virtually given when your friendship was 
formed that you would sacrediy endeavor to 
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Manner of reproof. 


promote each other’s best interests; and you 
surely do not redeem this pledge, if you suffer 
gross errors to pass unreproved. .'The great 
secret of discharging this duty successfully, is 
to choose a proper time and place, and to do 
it in the spirit of gentleness and affection. 
Whenever you take this attitude, instead of 
appearing to have thrown off the character of 
a friend, and assuming an air of cold severity, 
you should let every expression and Jook tes- 
tify, that you are, if possible, more under the 
influence of genuine friendship than ever. If 
you only succeed in making an impression 
that the reproof is the honest dictate of true 
kindness, you will be in little danger of failing 
of your object: but if unhappily you leave the 
unpression. that it proceeded from personal 
uritation, or from an unreasonable miscon- 
struction of your conduct, it would be strange 
indeed if you should realize a happy result. 

In general, I would say that you ought to 
make all your intercourse with your friends 
as profitable as you can, both to yourself and 
them. It is hardly possible but that the friend- 
ships which you form should be to you a 
source of great good, or great evil. If the 
time which you spend with your intimate as- 
sociates is chiefly devoted, as it should be, to 
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the improvement of the intellect and the heart, 
you will never review it but with feelings of 
approbation. But if, on the other hand, it is 
given to levity and vanity, and if those whom 
you regard with most affection, are co-workers 
with you in murdering the hours which were 
given for better purposes, then you have rea- 
son to expect that the friendships which you 
now form, instead of being the channel of 
blessings, will serve to poison your moral sen- 
timents, and to accumulate anguish for a dying 
hour. 


CHAPTER ITi, 
Bvucation. 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS 


{y this and some following chapters, | design 
to give you my views briefly on the subject of 
education. I say briefly, for the subject is of 
such extent, and has so many important con- 
nexions, that one could scarcely think of doing 
justice to it in any thing short of an extended 
treatise. I shall confine myself to such hints 
as I think may be most useful to you in prose- 
cuting your own education. 

For all the noble faculties with which you 
are gifted, you are indebted to the same Bemg 
who gave you your existence: on Him also 
you are dependent for their preservation ; and 
it is a first dictate of reason that they should be 
employed in his service. But these faculties 
are evidently susceptible of high cultivation; 
and without it they can. never accomplish the 
purpose for which they are designed. The 
object of education then is twofold; to de- 
velope the faculties, and to direct them —to 
bring out the energies of the soul, and to bring 
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them to operate to the glory of the Creator. 
In other words, it is to render you useful to 
the extent of your ability. 

From this view of the design of education 
in general, it would seem that no one, cer- 
tainly no Christian, could dissent. But who 
does not know that in the education of fe- 
males, even this fundamental principle has too 
often been overlooked; and that too by parents 
who have professed to regulate their whole 
conduct by a regard to Christian obligation? 
Especially has this capital error been commit- 
ted in substituting what is called an ornamen- 
tal, for a solid education ; in taking more care 
to form the person than to form the mind; and 
the consequence of this has been that many a 
girl of fine natural talents has come forth to 
the world and shown us the fruit of a long 
and expensive education, in the marvellous 
dexterity she has acquired in the use of her 
hands and feet. But are not females gifted 
with the exalted attribute of reason as well as 
the other sex? And where has Providence 
intimated that in one sex this gift is to be cul- 
tivated with the utmost care, and in the other 
is to be left in all the wildness and barrenness 
of nature? What if the sexes have not in all 
respects the same destination? What if man 
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is destined to stand forth in the bolder walks 
of society; and what if woman has her station 
allotted her more exclusively, amidst the re- 
tired scenes of domestic life? This may be a 
reason why their education should in some 
respects ‘be differently conducted; but it can 
never be an argument for leaving the mind of 
the female to rust with ignorance, or moulding 
her into a pleasant, animated plaything. If it 
be desirable that the mind of man should ex- 
pand and strengthen by exercise, it must also 
be desirable that the female mind should share 
in some degree the same cultivation: other- 
wise the dearest, tenderest connexion of life, 
which ought to be but another name for the 
most absolute community of interest and feel- 
ing, will be converted into an unequal, unnat- 
ural league between intellectual refinement, 
and intellectual barbarism. 

You perceive then that the object of female 
education cannot be attained, without careful 
attention to the culture of the intellect. And 
let me say that this must extend to the intellect 
in all its powers—to the perception, the judg- 
ment, the memory, the reasoning faculty, &c. 
This is important, not only because each of 
these various faculties has its distinct office, 
and just in proportion as it is suffered to 
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remain dormant or turned out of its proper 
direction, the end for which it is designed is 
defeated; but because the different faculties 
have a mutual dependence upon each other 
and like the parts of a well adjusted machine, 
operate most legitimately and most effectually 
where the balance is carefully preserved. It 
is true indeed that much respect should be 
paid to the peculiar constitution of the mind; 
and it should be trained to put forth its most 
commanding efforts by means of its strongest 
powers; neverthelessethere are none of your 
faculties which you have a right to neglect; 
and even the feeblest of them should be culti- 
vated at least so far that the mind may attain 
its fair and just proportion. 

Jt is also desirable, in order that you may 
attain the true end of education, that you 
should, as far as possible, adopt a course 
which will combine particular and general 
utility: that is, the various branches which 
you pursue, should be such as may be turned 
to some practical use, while they minister to 
the general culture of the mind, and give it 
the easy command of its own powers. The 
most interesting view of the education of the 
mind is that which regards it as a system 
designed to bring out \* powers, and carry 
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it forward from one degree of strength to 
another. What though you may gain ever so 
much knowledge, if every new degree of it is 
not a new degree of intellectual power, you 
do not reap the legitimate fruit of your mental 
toil. That this important object may be gained, 
accustom yourself in every branch of study to 
independent reflection, and let your mind freely 
think its own thoughts, and be not afraid to 
presume that the text book itself, where it is 
any thing else than the Bible, may be wrong. 
Not that I would encourage in you a habit 
of intellectual presumption: that in any youth 
were disgusting — in a young female it were 
intolerable. But that habit of modest inquisi- 
tiveness which asks for a reason for whatever 
it assents to, and which unostentatiously pushes 
its inquiries beyond authority, or even in the 
face of authority, is always to be commended; 
and is fitted above almost any other habit of 
mind to give you a knowledge of your powers 
on the one hand, and a command of them on 
the other. 

Let me here say a word in regard to the 
use and abuse of text books. That you may 
derive from them important aid in the prose- 
cution of your studies there can be no doubt; 
and there is as little question that they are 
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capable of being perverted as auxiliaries to 
mental inaction. The true use to be made of 
them is, not to supersede, but to assist reflec- 
tion; not merely to communicate information, 
but to give an impulse to the intellect, by 
suggesting hints and principles which it may 
follow out to their legitimate results. But the 
danger is that while your memory will be laid 
under contribution to gather up whatever is 
said in the text book, your other faculties will 
find a ready dispensation; and that in your 
recitation you will be satisfied to confine your- 
self to the very letter of your author. In order 
to guard against this evil, let what ‘is said in the 
text book be regarded as only the basis of what 
you are to learn; and let it serve as a guide to 
conduct you into other fields of thought ; and 
accustom yourself to scrutinize every principle, 
and seek for a solution of every difficulty, that 
may present itself. Such a use of text books, 
while it will not expose your mind to be en- 
slaved by authorities, or leave any of its facul- 
ties to rust through inaction, will secure every 
positive advantage which a record of the labors 
of other minds can impart. 
But while you should keep in view the 
eral culture of your mind, it is important 
that each particular branch that you pursue 
Cc 
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should be of practical utility.. It cannot be 
denied that the intellectual labors of many 
of the schoolmen, previous to the revival of 
learning in Europe, were of great extent, and 
were fitted to produce a high degree of mental 
acumen. But every one who has looked into 
their writings, knows that the subjects upon 
which they employed their faculties, were of 
little practical moment; and that they would 
often pour out a world of learned nonsense to 
establish a point, which after all was not worth 
establishing. They indeed, by this means, 
acquired an extraordinary power of discrimi- 
nation; and this the true theory of education 
certainly does not overlook ; but it aims at this 
end by employing the mind upon subjects of 
practical utility; subjects which it can turn to 
some account in the every day affairs of life. 
And let me say that it is important not only 
that the knowledge which you acquire should 
be practical, but that you should also gain the 
ability of carrying it out, as you may have 
opportunity, in the various departments of hu- 
man action. You might have every variety 
of learning, and if withal you had not learned 
to reduce it to practice, you could never rise 
above an educated dunce; whereas a much 
less degree of knowledge with the ability of 
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applying it, would render you at once respect- 
able and useful. 

I have cautioned you against an improper 
reliance on text books: it is equally important 
that you should guard against depending too 
much on instructers. Why is it that many a 
girl of good natural talents, after enjoying the 
best advantages of education for years, comes 
away from school a mere smatterer in most 
branches included in her course, and tho 
roughly versed in none? 'The reason often is 
that ‘she has contented herself with being in 
a literary atmosphere, and going through the 
daily routine of recitations; and while she has 
depended upon her instructer.to solve every 
difficulty, has hardly taxed herself with the 
labor of so much thought as was necessary to 
apprehend his explanations. Now I wish you 
to be deeply impressed with the truth that all 
the instruction in the world will never make 
you a scholar independently of your own ef- 
forts. There is no-such thing as thinking by 
proxy, any more than breathing by proxy; 
intellectual acquisitions must be the fruit of 
intellectual labor ; and whoever will not en- 
counter the one must be satisfied to remain 
destitute of the other. I say then, listen atten- 
tively to all that is communicated by your 
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instructers, and endeavor to make the best use 
of it; but that this may be the case, let their 
thoughts become incorporated with your own, 
just as you do, or as you ought to do, in rela- 
tion to the thoughts of the authors whom you 
study. Your instructers may indeed co-operate 
with you in the cultivation of your mind; but 
if you undertake to throw the whole burden 
upon them, the result may mdeed witness to 
their fidelity, but it certamly will witness to 
your folly and mortification. 

Closely connected with the faithful exercise 
of your own faculties, independently of text 
books and teachers, is a habit of diligence. I 
do not mean that your whole time is to be 
occupied in study ; this, while it would expose 
your health, would impair the vigor of your 
faculties, and thus diminish your amount of 
acquisition. J would have you exercise your 
mind closely in study when you exercise it at 
all; and exercise it as constantly as is consist- 
ent with keeping it in the best state for suc- 
cessful application. While you profess to be 
a.student, regard study as your main business; 
and make your amusement subordinate, and 
so far as possible, subservient to it. 

I have just alluded to the fact, and I wish 
here to bring it more distinctly before you, 
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that in order that you may study to the most 
advantage, part of your time must be devoted 
to- relaxation and exercise—how large a part, 
your own judgment and experience must de- 
cide. Many a young female of great promise 
has laid the foundation of disease that has 
carried her prematurely to the grave, by neg- 
lecting bodily exercise during the period of 
her education. And not only has she sacri- 
ficed her life to this unfortunate habit, but her 
intellectual acquisitions have actually been less, 
than if a due proportion of her time had been 
devoted to the exercise of her bodily powers. 
Whether therefore you regard the preservation 
of your life and health, or your success in the 
various branches of study, I earnestly entreat 
you to subject yourself to a course of daily, 
systematic, exercise. In following this advice 
you will be surprised to find how much you 
will gain in respect to elasticity of spirits and 
vigor of thought; and that you will often 
accomplish more mental labor in a single hour 
than under other circumstances you will ac- 
complish in a day or even a week. And more . 
than this, instead of leaving school with a 
constitution whose resources are more than 
half exhausted, and with an ominous paleness 
on your cheek which seems to say that the 
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grave is ready for you, you will probably come 
away in the bloom of health, and with strength 
and resolution to engage in the duties of the 
station in which Providence may place you. 
Let me saya word in this connexion in 
regard to the treatment which is due from 
you to your instructers. Next to your parents, 
your instructers, if they are faithful, are raost 
actively engaged in the formation of your 
character; and they watch over you with a 
degree of solicitude inferior only to that which 
belongs to the parental relation. It is obvious 
therefore that not only common propriety but 
gratitude requires that you should treat them 
with great deference and. respect. You are 
not indeed bound to receive every or any opi- 
nion they may express without examination ; 
and you are at liberty, unless for particular 
reasons they should choose to forbid it, modest- 
ly to propose difficulties which may be sug- 
gested even by their own instruction; but you 
are always faithfully to consult their wishes, and 
yield a ready obedience to their requisitions, 
and by your kind and respectful deportment, 
to do what you can to diminish the burden of 
care and perplexity that is inseparable from 
their employment. I should do you injustice 
to suppose it possible that you should he 
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guilty of such indecorum as deliberately to 
trifle with the feelings of your instructers, or 
incur their open and direct censure; but your 
conduct towards them would never satisfy me, 
unless it should pe such as to secure their 
positive and uniform approbation. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Bvucation. 
VARIOUS BRANCHES. 


Havre, in a preceding chapter, called your 
attention to some general views on the subject 
of education, I intend in this, to enumerate 
some of the various branches which will natu- 
rally be included in your course, and to give 
you my opinion of their comparative impor- 
tance. Whatever relates to the selection and 
order of your studies, I am willing to leave in 
a great measure to your instructers, not doubt- 
ing that they will direct you with good judg- 
ment; and J am willing too to leave something 
to your own taste and inclination; but as this 
is a subject which deeply involves the im- 
provement of your mind and the formation of 
your character, and in which a parent must of 
course feel a deep interest, you will not won- 
der that I am disposed to give you briefly the 
result of my experience and reflection. 

You need not be startled, when I go back to 
the very elementary branches of an education, 
and begin to talk to you on the simple matter 
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of learning to read. My first advice is, that 
you should adopt in every respect the tones of 
nature—the tones which you are accustomed to 
use in common conversation. Almost every 
child contracts at a very early period what is 
commonly called a reading tone; a monoto- 
nous habit of utterance, which, while it out 
rages taste and nature, is generally with great 
difficulty broken up. If you have already con- 
tracted this tone in any degree, make it your 
first object to get rid of it. When you sit 
down to read, do not think it necessary to as- 
sume a more formal or stately mental attitude, - 
than if you were sitting down to converse ; and 
endeavor to utter the sentiments of your author 
in his language, in the same easy and familiar 
manner that you would talk of the same senti- 
ments in your own. This of course implies 
that you read intelligently; that you are able 
to enter into the spirit of your author, and 
readily and fully to apprehend his meaning. 
You can never attain what I wish in this re- 
spect by the study of rules; though these may 
be of some assistance to you: you can only do 
it by understanding well what you read, and 
giving yourself up to the simple dictate of na- 
ture; and by often repeated exercises of this 
kind, you will acquire the habit which I am 
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recommending. Be careful also that you 
utter each sentence, and every part of each 
sentence, with perfect distinctness, and in so 
loud a tone that all you say shall not only be 
heard, but heard without effort. Guard, on 
the one hand, against fatiguing the attention of 
those who listen to you by the excessive rapid- 
ity of your utterance, and, on the other, against 
furnishing them with an apology for going to 
sleep by your extreme deliberation. Ina 
word, let it be your aim to read in such a 
manner, as most deeply to impress the sen- 
. timents of your author, and of course, most 
effectually to secure the attention of your 
hearers. 

Next to reading comes the equally simple 
art of spelling. It is true of this as of every 
other elementary branch, and if I mistake not, 
in a higher degree than of any other, that if it 
be not learned at a very early period, it will 
probably never be learned at all; and hence it 
is not uncommon to find men whose early 
education was neglected, but who by their own 
subsequent exertions have risen to the most 
elevated stations, leaving evidence through life 
upon every thing they write that they do not 
understand the art of making words out of 
letters. This indeed may be excused where 
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there has been the want of early advantages; 
but nothing else can render it tolerable. I beg 
you will make it a point, therefore, as early as 
possible, to possess yourself of a correct syste 
of orthography. This is a thing to be learned 
partly by rule, but in a much greater degree, 
by practice ; and without much of the latter, T 
assure you that you can never arrive at much 
perfection in this simple but necessary depart- 
ment of knowledge. Let me advise you in 
writing never to run the hazard of committing 
an orthographical error in a case in respect to 
which you are in doubt. Always settle the 
point cn the spot where it is practicable, by a 
reference to some standard authority. In this 
way you will acquire a habit of correctness, 
and a particularity of information, which will 
soon make you independent of dictidnaries; 
whereas by adopting the opposite course, you 
will not only run the hazard. of committing an 
error in a case in which an error, to, say the 
least, is hardly decent, but you will acquire a 
habit of inattention to your orthography which 
may ultimately make it a task for a literary 
friend to read your composition, 
As for Penmanship, I cannot say that I re- 
gard it so important that you should attain to 
high excellence in it asin either of the pre- 
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ceding branches; and yet I am desirous that 
your attainments in this department should, at 
least, be respectable. I should be glad to see 
you write an easy and graceful hand, and 
above all I would have it possess the attribute 
of being legible. A more odd conceit never 
entered a human head than seems to have got 
possession of some at the present day — that a 
hand which puts one’s invention to the torture, 
is a sure mark of genius. If that be the test, 
I will only say that I choose to have you run 
the hazard of being considered a dunce, rather 
than torment me and your other friends with 
illegible communications. How much truth 
there is in the doctrine held by some, that the 
handwriting indicates the intellectual or moral 
character, I will not undertake to decide; but 
J earnestly hope that you will take up no doc- 
trine nor practice on this subject that will pre- 
vent you from being a neat, plain, and, if you 
please, elegant writer. 

J hardly need say that you can lay no claim 
to the character of an accomplished scholar, 
until you can speak and write with correctness 
your own language. And in order to this, 
you must gain a thorough knowledge of Eng- 
lish Grammar and Rhetoric. These branches 
should be so familiar to you, that you will, as 
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a matter of course, and without even being 
conscious of it at the time, judge every com- 
position you read or hear by grammatical or 
rhetorical rules; that you will as instantly de- 
tect. an error in syntax, or an error in taste, 
as a delicate ear would notice a confusion in 
musical sounds. I know indeed there have 
been those who have written with great power 
and even beauty, who have known nothing 
of Rhetoric or Grammar, except as they were 
taught by nature; whose minds would pour 
out ‘ thoughts that breathe in words that burn,’ 
with the same apparent ease that a stream 
flows from its fountain; but there is no reason 
to doubt that even these pre-eminently gifted 
individuals would have done better with the 
knowledge of which I am speaking than they 
did without it; and at any rate they are excep- 
tions from a general rule, and therefore furnish 
no ground for any general conclusion. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a habit 
of easy and elegant composition is not to be 
acquired in ordinary cases without much at- 
tention and long continued practice. If you 
should find, therefore, that your first efforts are 
rather tame and feeble, it will be no reason 
why you should be discouraged; for no doubt 
there are many now on the list of fine writers 
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whose first efforts were as tame and feeble as 
yours. Nothing will serve more effectually to 
improve your taste, and to give you an easy 
command of thought and expression than an 
intimate acquaintance with the English clas- 
sics. You will also, especially in your earlier 
essays at composition, find it a useful exercise, 
after you lay aside your book, to commit the 
thoughts of your author to paper in your own 
language; though I hardly need say that you 
are never to attempt to pass off any thing that 
you produce in this way as your own in any 
higher sense than it actually is so; for to say 
nothing of the immorality of such an act, 
which I should hope would be sufficient to 
deter you from it, there is no character in the 
literary world regarded with more odium than 
a plagiarist. Remember that to form a good 
writer, the first requisite is good thoughts—the 
second, a good style. If you can command 
thoughts which are striking and original, it is 
all the better, provided they are appropriate ; 
but endeavor always to be appropriate at any 
rate. A striking thought, introduced merely 
because it is striking, and with nothing in the 
connexion. to justify it, is a blemish, and not 
an ornament; an ‘indication both of the lack 
of judgment and of taste. Whenever you 
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have selected your subject, and have possessed 
yourself of the necessary information in re- 
spect to it, revolve it thoroughly m your mind, 
and see what appropriately belongs to it; and 
then select such thoughts or trains of thought 
as may seem to you on the whole most perti- 
nent and useful. Arrange your thoughts, so 
far as may be, before you begin to write; and 
then you will proceed with far more ease, and 
probably with far more success. Let your 
subjects be chosen, so far as possible, with 
reference to the general culture of your mind. 
Tt is too much the fashion of the day for 
girls, in writing their compositions, to imagine 
themselves surveying some beautiful moon- 
light scene, or listening to the sound of some 
magnificent cataract, or contemplating nature 
in some other of her. wild or sweet or majestic 
forms: all this may be well enough for an 
occasional exercise of imagination ; but in gen- 
eral I advise you to select subjects of more 
practical interest; subjects which are adapted 
to exercise the judgment, the reasoning facul- 
ty, and other powers of the mind, and not 
merely to awaken or improve the fancy. The 
secret of forming a good style is to throw 
into it a due proportion of gracefulness and 
strength. There are a thousand good models 
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which I might recommend to you, but I am 
not desirous that you should closely study any 
model as such: the true mode is, to be conver- 
sant with as many good writers as you can, 
and to let your mind operate in its own way, 
unembarrassed by the peculiarities of any. I[ 
am always delighted to read a book on which 
1 can see the very image and superscription of 
the author’s own mind. 

Of the various kinds of composition there is 
none perhaps to which young females gener- 
ally are more inclined, and for which they find 
more occasion, than the epistolary ; and J must 
do your sex the justice to say that in this 
respect they greatly exceed ours under the 
same advantages. Without saying any thing 
here of the propriety of your cultivating a 
more extensive or a more limited correspond- 
ence, I would urge upon you the importance 
of acquiring a good epistolary style, for this, 
among other reasons, that it is an accomplish- 
ment which is well fitted to make you agree- 
able to your friends. And the only particular 
direction which I would give you for acquix- 
ing it, supposing you to be attentive to the gen- 
eral culture of your mind, is, that you should 
throw your thoughts on paper with the same 
ease with which they fall from your lips. 
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When you sit down to write a letter, imagine 
that you are sitting down to talk to a friend; 
and if you adopt a style of elegant conversa- 
tion, you will adopt the very best style for a 
correspondence. 

You will not understand me as prescribing 
any exact order for your studies, when I men- 
tion, next, Arithmetic. I need hardly say that 
this is important, not so much, in the common 
acceptation of the word, as an accomplish- 
ment, as it is for the every day practical pur- 
poses of life ; so that there is hardly a condition 
in which you can suppose yourself placed, but 
that your ignorance of this branch must, at 
some time or other, subject you not only to sad 
m6rtification, but sore inconvenience. Of the 
new mode of calculating, commonly called 
mental Arithmetic, I am unable to speak from 
much practical knowledge; but I must confess 
that the results of this mode of teaching which 
I have witnessed, even in smal] children, have 
surprised me; and I have no doubt that it is 
the most easy and successful mode of com- 
municating this kind of knowledge which has 
yet been discovered. But leaving to your 
instructers to decide in respect to the best 
manner of your studying Arithmetic, I must 
insist that you make thorough work of it 
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insomuch that no calculation which you will 
have occasion to make, will evex embarrass you. 

As to the higher branches of Mathematics, 
if you have even a common relish for them, I 
think you may pursue them to some extent 
with advantage. If you are passionately fond 
of them, I would say unhesitatingly, better 
prosecute them-so far as inclination may dic- 
tate and opportunity admit. But if your taste 
points you decidedly to a different course of 
study, and you find nothing in this branch to 
attract or interest you, why then I would con- 
sent that your mathematical studies should be 
arrested at almost any point you please, after 
you have become thoroughly acquainted with 
common arithmetic. Algebra and Geometry, 
however, it were certainly desirable, should 
come into your course ; and if you have intelli- 
gently advanced thus far, itis more than pro- 
bable that your inclination will lead you still 
further. It is scarcely possible that you will 
ever be placed in circumstances in which these 
higher branches will come into direct use; 
nevertheless you may advantageously study 
them simply as a matter of intellectual disci- 
pline. It is an admirable way of learning to 
thmk on general subjects with precision, and 
to reason with clearness and force. 
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Of Geography, I surely need not say’ any 
thing to you, in the way of urging its impor- 
tance or recommending it to your attention. 
When studied intelligibly and with the pro- 
per helps, it possesses attractions to most minds 
which are irresistible. And to say nothing of 
the interest which belongs to it in itself con- 
sidered, it is, as I think Lord Chesterfield 
remarks, one of the eyes of history. You will 
make yourself familiar with the earth, not 
only as it is known to the moderns, but as it 
was known to the ancients; as a preparation 
for the study both of ancient and modern his- 
tory. It were scarcely necessary to add that 
your acquisitions in this department of know- 
ledge, must be made principally from the map 
or the globe; as all impressions which you 
derive in any other way will be comparatively 
feeble and evanescent. The construction of 
maps also you will find a pleasant exercise, 
while it will serve to render your geographical 
knowledge more distinct and abiding. 

I have adverted to History. This I would 
have you study not merely with a view to 
gratify curiosity, but as containing an instruct- 
ive record of human actions, and as furnishing 
an important means of becoming acquainted 


with the operations of the human héart; for 
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what the nature of man has been, so it is now; 
and its operations are the same, making due 
allowance for diversity of circumstances. In 
your attention to this branch, I would advise 
you first to make yourself thoroughly acquain- 
ted with some judicious outline of History; 
and so far as possible, to fill up every part of the 
outline by your subsequent reading. In no 
branch of study will you need the ais of sys- 
tem more than this; and though you may 
accumulate materials without end, yet if you 
fail to reduce thern to order, so that they shall 
be in your mind as so many distinct and well 
arranged classes of facts, you will be able to 
use them to little advantage. While I would 
have you familiar with every part of History, 
both ancient and modern, I would recommend 
a special attention to the history of your own 
country. 

Next to History, perhaps, may properly come 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. ‘These are 
indeed distinct branches, but as they both relate 
to the essential constitution of man, they may 
properly enough be noticed together. Ifyou 
will prosecute them with success, you must 
bring to your aid much patient reflection; for 
you may rest assured that any superficial 
attention to these branches will be to no pur 
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pose. Every principle laid down in your text 
book you must test by a reference to your own 
intellectual or moral constitution, and if you 
find a disagreement between the principle as it 
is stated by your author, and as it exists in 
your own bosom, you have reason to inquire 
whether your author be not in the wrong; for 
the original principles of human nature, and 
the operation of these principles, are substan- 
tially the same in persons of every class. The 
study of these branches conducted in this way, 
you will readily perceive, is only the study of 
human character and human duty ; and surely 
this cannot be unworthy to employ your facul- 
ties, whether as an intellectual being, or as a 
probationer for eternity. 

Some degree of attention you may prop- 
erly bestow upon Mechanical Philosophy and 
Chemistry. These, together with kindred 
sciences which come under the general depart- 
ment of Natural History, while they answer 
important practical purposes, are adapted to 
enlarge our views of the wisdom, and power, 
and goodness of the Creator. If your circum- 
stances should permit, and your taste should 
incline you, to bestow some attention upon 
several of the branches of natural science 1] 
should not object io it. but if you should con 
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fine yourself to one or two, Mechanical Philo- 
sophy and Chemistry would probably best re- 
ward your efforts. 

As to modern languages, I am not particu- 
larly desirous that you should aim at very high 
attainments. Of the French I should be glad 
to have you acquire’so much knowledge that 
you can read it with fluency and correctness; 
but as for Spanish, Italian, and other modern 
languages, there is so little in them which it 
were worth your while to read, that you have 
my full consent for never opening a grammar 
of either. The dead languages I do not regard 
as constituting an important part of female 
education; and yet if your taste should incline 
you to it, I contess I should be gratified to see 
you able to converse with the mighty dead of 
Grecian and Roman fame. 

I cannot conclude this list of studies without 
recommending to you a careful attention to 
the evidences of Christianity; and I rejoice 
to find, that in some of our female seminaries, 
this is already recognised as a distinct branch 
of education. Every part of this subject is full 
of interest; but no part of it perhaps grows 
upon the mind so much on reflection, as that 
which relates immediately to the world itself 
what is popularly termed the internal evidence. 
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Nearly identified with the study of this, is the 
study of the dcectrines of the gospel; and I 
earnestly hope the time is not far distant when 
a knowledge of some outline of Scripture 
truth, or what perhaps is still better, the Bible 
itself, will be considered essential to a complete 
female education. 

You perceive I have said nothing of merely 
ornamental branches, The reason is, not that 
I regard them as absolutely unimportant, but 
only comparatively so. I am willing, if your 
circumstances admit, that you should attend to 
Drawing, Painting, or Music, or all of them, 
provided only you have a natural taste for 
them, and do not suffer them to interfere with 
your improvement in more important branch- 
es. I say, if you have a taste for them; for 
nothing seems to 'me more ridiculous than for 
a girl utterly destitute of taste, to spend months 
in trying to learn the use of the pencil, while 
neither she nor her friends are to reap any 
other reward of her labors, than is found in 
the awkward result of having a few pictures 
to amuse, or, as the case may be, to frighten, 
her younger sisters. If you have a talent for 
music, I am more than willing that you should 
cultivate it; for it will not only supply you 
with innocent, and I may say, elegant, amuse- 
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ment, but it may often banish melancholy from 
your mind, and refresh and invigorate the spirits 
of your friends. But I repeat, let every accom- 
plishment of this kind be suffered to hold only 
its proper place. If you find that your atten- 
tion to these or any kindred branches is at any 
time making you indifferent to the more solid 
parts of your education, especially if you find 
that it serves to cherish in you a spirit of vanity, 
and to diminish your interest. in the realities 
of religion, you need no better evidence that it 
has become excessive, and that, however inno- 
cent these things may be in themselves, there 
is danger that you will pervert them to your 
mjury or ruin. 


CHAPTER V. 
Gvucation. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


However much you may be distinguished 
for intellectual cultivation, or for proficiency 
in the more refined and ornamental branches, 
you can make no claim to a complete edu- 
cation, unless you are well acquainted with 
Domestic Economy. I am aware that this 
is a subject which, from some cause or other, 
many young females regard with strong aver- 
sion ; and there is reason to fear that, in too 
many instances, this aversion is heightened 
by receiving in some degree the parental sanc- 
tion; but you may rely on it there cannot be a 
greater mistake on the subject of female edu- 
cation, than to suppose that this branch of it 
may with safety be neglected. With regard to 
the extent to which you should be informed on 
this subject, I would say in general that you 
ought to have so much knowledge of it, as 
will enable you to regulate with advantage the 
concerns of a family. There are indeed some 
of the domestic arts which you can harilly be 
expected to a ei Len which, in the or- 
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dinary walks of domestic. life, may not be im- 
portant ; but whatever relates to the immediate 
superintendence and direction of household 
concerns, you cannot neglect, without expos- 
ing yourself to inconvenience which no future 
exertions may be able completely to remedy. 

It is important that you should cultivate a 
taste for the management of domestic con- 
cerns as early as possible. As no part of your 
education is more practical than this, it were 
unsafe to neglect it even for a short period ; 
as the consequence of such neglect would 
probably be, that you would form other habits 
uncongenial with domestic employments, and 
which perhaps might give you an aversion 
to them which you wovw)d never overcome. 
Do not consider it a hardship therefore to 
be placed in circumstaaces which favor your 
attention to this subject, and even demand 
your active exertions. Every item of this 
kind of knowledge which you gain, you will 
be able, hereafter, to turn to some practical 
account, which will compensate many fold for 
the labor of attaining it. 

It is not uncommon for young females iu 
the higher walks of life to satisfy themselves 
in the neglect of this branch of education, on 
the ground that their lot is cust in circum- 
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stances of opulence and splendor. If this 
excuse could ever be sustained, you have no 
right to expect that your condition in life will 
allow you to avail yourself of it: but the truth 
is that it cannot be admitted in any case. For 
what if Providence should actually place you 
in circumstances of wealth, and what the world 
calls independence? Would you not still be 
as truly accountable to God for all your pos- 
sessions, as though you had been limited to a 
moderate competence? Nay, would not your 
responsibility be increased just in proportion 
to the abundance which had been. bestowed 
upon you? This, therefore, instead of being 
an argument for the neglect of the domestic 
part of your education, is actually a reason 
why you should attend to it with the greater 
care: for if a profusion of the bounties of 
heaven are intrusted to your management, 
and you are responsible for the proper im- 
provement of them all, is it not pre-eminently 
desirable that you should possess that know- 
ledge which will enable you to acquit yourself 
as a faithful steward ? 

But if you leave the idea of accountability 
entirely out of the question, there are still other 
reasons of great weight why this part of your 
education should not be neglected. Without 
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@ proper attention to it, you can never be qual- 
ified to preside in the concerns of a family. 
Though you should be placed in a station 
which might enable you to command all the 
conveniences and assistance which opulence 
can furnish, you wil never feel at home m 
your own house, unless you have yourself that 
practical knowledge which will enable you to 
keep your house in order. You cannot realize 
half the value of your domestic aid, unless you 
are capable of exercising a general superin- 
tendence, and giving proper directions; and 
without such ability, you will be liable to con- 
stant impositions from those to whorn you will 
be obliged to confide interests which ought to 
remain exclusively in your own hands. Many 
a large estate has been squandered, and many 
a family reduced to want, in consequence of a 
deficiency in this part of female education. 

Let me add, if Providence should ever place 
you at the head of a family, and you are 
obliged from ignorance of domestic economy 
to intrust its concerns to another, you cannot 
maintain the dignity which appropriately be- 
longs to such a station. You will be subject 
to a thousand *painful mortifications from dis- 
covering that your concerns are improperly 
administered, you being unable to suggest the 
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proper remedy; and though you may try to 
flatter yourself that your ignorance on this sub- 
ject may pass for evidence of a genteel educa- 
tion, it is more than probable that the unsavory 
food, which will sometimes chance to be placed 
before your guests, will lead them to regret 
that you happened to possess so unfortunate 
an accomplishment. 

What I have said hitherto on this subject, 
has been principally upon the supposition that 
you are to be placed in circumstances of exter- 
nal ease and affluence. But I hardly need say 
that this is, by no means, certain. Even if 
your prospects in this respect should be fair at 
the commencement of domestic life, there are 
a thousand changes which may await you, any 
one of which may cast around: you the gloom 
and desolation of heart-breaking poverty. I 
could tell you of many, who have begun life 
without a cloud being seen to settle upon their 
temporal prospects, and have closed it in all 
the degradation and wretchedness which the 
most abject want could occasion. As it is 
impossible to tell what scenes of adversity the 
changes of life may bring with them, it is 
unquestionably the part of wisdom that you 
should be prepared for any lot to which Provi- 
dence may call you. What then if-you should 
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be destined in a few years to the obscure and 
humble walks of poverty? What if, from a 
comfortable competence you should sink toa 
condition upon which you ‘have hitherto been 
scarcely able to look, without feelings of com- 
passion and tears of sympathy? What if you 
should see around you a little defenceless fam- 
ily, and all the dreaded evils of poverty clus- 
tering upon them in melancholy profusion ? 
And what if, in the midst of all these circura- 
stances of external depression, you should he 
found incapable of devising a plan or lifting a 
hand for the relief or comfort of yourself and 
family? In supposing this case, believe me, 
J am not dealing in fiction: I have seen an 
elegant, accomplished female, brought up in 
the lap of luxury, in these very circumstances: 
and who knows but that such a case may be 
their own? Sure I am that another argument 
cannot be necessary to impress you with the 
importance of the subject I am endeavoring to 
urge. 

And now if I have gained your conviction 
to the importance of this branch of education, 
let me repeat the request that you will begin 
without delay to make it a practical matter. 
I know indeed that much depends in this case 
on maternal attention and effort; but I know 
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too that there is in some young females an 
aversion to domestic employments which a 
mother’s persevering exertions do not over- 
come; and I also know that little improvement 
can reasonably be expected in any department 
of knowledge, in which the mind does not act 
not only without constraint, but with alacrity. 
And I beg you to bear in mind that the know- 
ledge of which I am speaking is to be acquired 
only in one way ; and that is by actual experi- 
ence. You may study the science of domestic 
economy as carefully as you will, and you may 
receive lessons from experienced and skilful 
managers, and after all. you will be little wiser, 
till you come down to the actual reality of 
participating in the every-day concerns of a 
family. .When you actually put your hand to 
the work, you will begin to learn; but unless 
you put your hand to it frequently, and learn 
to think it no dishonor to engage in any thing 
appertaining to the economy of a family, you 
can never expect to become an accomplished 
housekeeper. In a preceding chapter I have 
urged upon you the importance of taking a 
good degree of exercise: let.me here say that 
you cannot comply with that direction to bet- 
ter purpose than by spending a part of every 
day in domestic employments. And while it 
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will secure to you the benefit of relaxation 
from your studies, and of the exercise of your 
bodily powers, it will: be an effectual -— the 
only effectual means of preparing you to ap- 
pear with honor and usefulness in this depart- 
ment, as the head of a family. 

In connexion with this general subject, I 
have a word to say in respect to the regula- 
tion of your expenses. In all your dealings I 
would have you avoid even the appearance 
of being parsimonious: let no one ever have 
just occasion to say, in respect to any pecu- 
niary transaction of yours, that it has not been 
perfectly liberal and honorable. Nevertheless 
there is an ostentation of liberality which I 
would have you carefully avoid; for it is really 
a contemptible quality, and so the world re- 
gards it. There is also in some young females 
a spirit of extravagance—a disposition to incur 
expenses which their condition in life neither 
demands nor justifies — another quality which 
deserves severe reprobation. Let your expen- 
ditures be regulated, not merely by a regard to 
your ability, but to your accountability as a 
steward of the divine bounty. Regard econ- 
omy as a virtue, and never be unwilling to be 
seen m the practice of it. It is honorable to 
contract your personal expenses as far as you 
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may, that you may thereby have the more 
ability to succor the needy and distressed. 

I will close this chapter by suggesting a hint 
or two on the subject of dress; as it is in rela- 
tion to this, more perhaps than any thing else, 
that most young females are tempted to in 
dulge in extravagance. I would always have 
you appear in this respect neat and decent, 
and do not care how much correct taste you 
display; but I beg you to avoid all gaudy ana 
superfluous ornament. It is a good rule to 
follow the fashion in dress just so far that you 
shall not be marked as singular. But you 
may rely on it, that a disposition to take the 
lead in fashions, to shine forth in splendid 
apparel, and a gaudy glare of lace and gold, 1s 
always taken with discerning people as prouf 
of a weak head or a proud heart. 


CHAPTER V\i. 
General Weaving. 


Ly the course of your education, and after it 
is completed, you will occasionally find leisure 
to devote to miscellaneous reading. As this 
is one of the principal means by which you 
will become acquainted with the sentiments of 
others, you will readily perceive that it cannot 
but exert, either for good or evil, an important 
influence on your character. It is the design 
of this chapter to furnish you some hints which 
may assist you to regulate this employment, so 
that it shall be at once the most useful and the 
most agreeable. 

And the first suggestion which I would offer 
on this subject is, that all your reading should 
be, as far as possible, with some definite object, 
other than merely to occupy your time. If 
you have no object in view, you may be sure 
that you will accomplish none ; and thus your 
reading will be at best a mere waste of time, 
and not improbably, will be fraught with posi- 
tive intellectual or moral evil. When you take 
up a book, decide if you can, from its title, or 
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its table of contents, what good purpose you 
can accomplish by reading it; what faculties 
of your mind it will be likely to improve ; or 
what moral dispositions to refine or elevate: 
and having settled this point, if the book be 
worthy of your attention, you can hardly fail 
to be benefited by reading it. 

Another remark closely connected with the 
preceding, is, that you should never allow 
yourself to read without reflection. There is 
no habit more easily acquired than that of 
occupying the eye merely upon an author, and 
leaving the mind to its own wanderings; and 
there is‘scarcely any habit, which in the end, 
more completely unstrings the intellect, and 
renders it incapable of commanding its own 
powers. The legitimate design of reading is, 
not to supersede, but to assist reflection; not to 
put the faculties to sleep, but to brighten them 
by active exercise. Different books, it is ac- 
knowledged, require different degrees of men- 
tal exertion; but you may take it for granted, 
that a book which is not worth the labor of 
some thought, is not worth the labor of read- 
ing. Whatever book you may have in hand, 
let your mind be just as intensely employed as 
is necessary to enable you to realize the full 
advantage of reading it; that is, to enable you 
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to coraprehend its full meaning, and to give it, 
so far as may be desirable or practicable, a 
lodgment in your memory. If you find your 
thoughts, at any time wandering obstinately 
from your author, and if no effort will bring 
them under your control, so that you can read 
to advantage, ( and such cases will sometimes 
occur from mere physical derangement,) bet- 
ter lay aside your book than to continue read- 
ing in this attitude of mental vacancy. You 
will be none the wiser for what you read, 
and you may be forming an intellectual habit 
which will diminish your power of acquiring 
wisdom in more favorable circumstances. 

It follows, from the remark just made, that 
you should be on your guard against reading 
too much. There is such a thing as a diseased 
intellectual appetite, which craves an excess of 
food, and is only satisfied with devouring every 
thing that comes in its way. But to indulge 
such an appetite, were just as preposterous as 
to think of nourishing the body by taking a 
quantity of food, which should altogether ex- 
ceed the digestive powers of the system. If 
you would read to advantage, you must mco. 
porate what you read with your own thoughts, 
and gather from it materials for future reflec- 
tion. But this you can never do, if your 
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whole time be occupied in reading, or if you 
take up one volume after another, in such 
rapid succession that your mind can retain no 
distinct impression of the contents of any of 
them. Some of the minds which have shone 
most brilliantly, have been but little occupied 
with books, being far more conversant with 
their own thoughts than the thoughts of others 
Remember that a few books carefully read, 
and thoroughly digested, and used as helps to 
intellectual exertion, will be of far more use 
to you than scores of volumes which are gone 
through with little thought, and the contents ot 
which, either instantly pass out of the mind, 
or remain in it, an indigested mass of mate- 
rials. 

But while you should avoid reading too 
much, it is desirable, that of the books which 
you do read, you should form a habit of select- 
ing, and treasuring up those parts which are 
most important. You cannot expect to retain 
the whole of any book; and if you should 
attempt it, you would probably lose the whole 
by tasking your memory so severely ; but even 
if it were possible, it would ordinarily be to ne 
good purpose; as there is much in almost 
every book, which might be in your mind 
witheut at all increasing your stock of useful 
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knowledge. That you may possess yourself 
of the substance of what you read, make it a 
point to review your author before you lay him 
aside, and form an analysis, at least in your 
own mind, of all that you have been reading. 
it will be well, too, if you commit to paper a 
general outline of every important book you 
read; or at least, that you make references on 
a blank page, to those parts to which you may 
afterwards wish to recur. Some such expe- 
dient as this will be of great use in assisting 
your recollection; and will help you to retain 
stores of knowledge which would otherwise be 
inevitably lost from your memory. | 

You will, moreover, find great advantage in 
having the different departments of literature 
and science, with which you are conversant, 
so far systematized in your mind, that you will 
be able to refer every book that you read to 
some one of them. In this way, your mind 
will become an intellectual store-house, accom- 
modated to the reception of every kind of 
useful materials; and its various apartments 
arranged with so much skill and order, that 
you will never be at a loss where to deposit any 
new article of knowledge, or where to find any 

you had previously deposited. On the other 
‘ hand, if you read without any regard to order, 
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as it respects your previous acquisitions, the im- 
pressions which are made upon your mind wil’ 
be vague and indistinct; and after a little while 
the severest efforts will be ineffectual to recall 
them. ; 

Having thrown out these few hints in respect 
to the manner of your reading, suffer me now 
to add some brief suggestions in respect to the 
selection of books. 

And, first of all, let me say to you: never 
allow yourself, from any consideration, to read 
books of immoral tendency. A bad book, like 
a bad friend, may exert an influence which an 
established habit of virtue will scarcely be able 
1o resist: and where a corrupt association is 

_once formed in the mind, it is exceedingly 
difficult to destroy it; it remains there, a lep- 
rous spot. What though a book of this char- 
acter may fall into your hands, which is ren- 
dered peculiarly attractive by a refined and 
fascinating style? You are to bear in mind, 
that these literary embellishments can no more 
disarm false principles of their fatal tendency, 
than poison can lose its virulence by being 
mingled with honey. Nay, these very attrac- 
tions give to bad books much of their danger- 
ous influence ; for while they recommend them 
to the attention of the incautious and inexpe- 
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rienced, they too often serve as a channel 
through which the most deadly impressions 
are conveyed tothe mind. And if the reading 
of such books were the only way in which you 
could gain the refinement of literature, then I 
would say, better remaim in ignorance for ever 
than hazard the wreck of your moral princi- 
ples, or admit into your heart the elements of 
destruction. 

But while you carefully avoid all works, 
which are fitted, in any degree, to corrupt the 
principles, or sully the purity, of the mind, I 
would have you:select those, which, on the 
whole, are best adapted to increase your stock 
of useful knowledge and practical wisdom. In 
the wide range of elegant literature, there is 
a great variety of authors, which will at once 
enlighten your understanding, improve your 
taste, and exert an influence upon your heart 
favorable to virtue and piety. 

It is an error, agamst which you should be 
on your guard in the selection of your read- 
ing, to confine yourself exclusively to books of 
a particular kind. The effect of this would be 
to corrupt your taste, to destroy the proportion 
which exists among the various powers of 
your mind, and, as the case may be, to expose 
you to serious inconvenience and mortification. 
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That you may avoid this evil, endeavor to be 
conversant with those authors who have been 
most conspicuous in the various departments 
of literature. Such a course will be likely to 
give you a correct taste, at the same time that 
it will impart a general consistency and vigor 
to your intellectual character. P 

Though I have no wish that you should be 
an enthusiast with regard to poetry, I would 
still have you, in some degree, familiar with 
the best poets both of ancient and modern 
date. The immortal works of Milton, Cow- 
per, and Thomson, may be read with great 
advantage to the heart as well as the under- 
standing. But there are others, usually asso- 
ciated in the same cluster of poetical genius, 
who, however exquisite their poetry, cannot 
be safely recommended as guides to youthful 
virtue. Much of the modern poetry, I am 
sorry to say, is chargeable with the same 
immoral tendency. Byron, with a genius to 
which few, whether of ancient or moderp 
days, can lay claim, has clouded his brilliant 
and beautiful conceptions with the dark hue 
of infidelity and moral death; and so long as 
his writings last, they must stand as a monu- 
ment of a noble intellect prostituted to the 
worst of all purposes — that of corrupting and 
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destroying his fellow men. Moore, with less 
of genius than Byron, has written, for the most 
part, for no better purpose; and it were far 
worse thati a waste of time to employ yourself 
upon his productions, HEXven the poetry of 
Walter Scott, though it has much in it to 
delight the, imagination, is greatly deficient in 
moral sentiment, and seems scarcely fitted for 
any higher purposes than to furnish a light 
kind of amusement. James Montgomery be- 
longs to an entirely different class; or rather 
he stands nearly alone; and I have no hesita- 
tion in assigning to him a pre-eminence among 
the poets of the present day. With an inven- 
tion uncommonly fertile in whatever is chaste 
and beautiful, he unites a deep and strong 
religious sensibility ; and in reading his poctry, 
you see not less of the Christian than of the 
poet: you feel that your imagination, and all 
your powers, are in communion with an ex- 
alted genius, while you seem to breathe a 
pure moral atmosphere, and to have your soul 
attracted towards a region of perfect purity. 
So too I might speak of Mrs. Hemans, whose 
poetry is the subject of much and deserved 
praise ; and of many others, of various degrees 
of merit, all of whom are unexceptionable in 
their moral tendency. But it is unnecessary 
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that I should enlarge on this subject, as I have 
no doubt that, with the hints already given, I 
may safely leave it to your own taste and judg- 
ment. 

As for dramatic writers, I cannot say that 
] arn desirous that you should cultivate a taste 
for them: The plays of Shakspeare are in- 
comparably the finest specimen of dramatic 
genius, which the English language preserves ; 
_ and it cannot be denied that they exhibit hu- 
man life and manners with great power, and 
beauty, and effect; but it is equally unques- 
tionable that there is much in them to call into 
exercise the worst: passions: of human nature, 
to tarnish the purity of the mind, and to beget 
a kind of profane familiarity with things of 
high and'sacred'import. Addison, Young, and 
a few others have written plays, which may 
perhaps: be considered unexceptionable; but I 
must confess, I should feel no regret, if you 
should think it best to dispense with this class 
of authors altogether. 

But there is’no species of reading to which 
young females: are usually more inclined, or 
' from which they are so much in danger, as 
that of novels: I> will not say that there are 
no works of this kind which indicate a tone 


ef correct moral feeling, and which are of 
@ 
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unexceptionable moral tendency. Nor will I 
take it upon me to pass severe judgment upon 
many. persons of great excellence, who have 
indulged in this kind of reading, on the ground 
that it furnishes many important lessons in 
respect to the operations of the human heart. 
But I must say, after an attentive consideration 
of this subject, and withal, after having once 
held a somewhat different opinion, that I do 
not wish you ever to read a novel. For admit 
that the novels of Richardson, and some of 
the modern novels of Scott, and a few others, 
abound with critical views of human nature, 
and contain many specimens of eloquent writ- 
ing; and in their direct moral influence may 
be regarded as harmless— I cannot doubt that 
the time which you would occupy in reading 
them might be employed to better purpose in 
studying the actual realities of life, as they are 
exhibited by the biographer or the historian: 
and moreover, there is dariger, if you begin to 
read works of fiction, with an intention to read 
but few, and. to confine yourself to the better 
class, that your relish for these productions 
will increase, till you can scarcely feel at home 
unless the pages of a novel are spread out be- 
fore you; and what is still more to be dread- 


ed, that you will read indiscriminately, the 
s 
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most corrupt as well as the least exceptionable. 
You may rest assured that a character, formed 
under the influence of novel reading, is miser- 
ably fitted for any of the purposes-of practical 
life. The imagination being hereby wrought 
into a feverish state, gains the ascendency over 
the judgment, and a thousand bright visions 
rise up before the mind, which experience 
proves to be unreal. This species of reading 
moreover inspires a disgust for the sober and 
practical realities in which we have to mingle; 
and what is worse than all, it often closes every 
avenue through which the ‘awful truths of 
religion can be conveyed to the heart. I say 
then, as you would avoid forming a character 
which combines all the elements of insipidity, 
corruption, and moral death, beware of the 
reading of novels. Many a young female has 
been obliged to trace to this cause, the destruc- 
tion of her principles, her character, and ulti- 
mately her life: and if she have escaped these 
greater evils, she is still unfitted for solid intel- 
lectual ‘enjoyment, and for a life of active use: 
fulness. 

I would have you bestow considerable at- 
tention on the periodical publications of the 
day, though you ought here, as much as in 
any department of literature, to read with dis- 
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crimination. Of these publications you need 
not he told that there is every variety, from 
the, dignified quarterly, that exercises an al- 
most unlimited sway in the region of taste and 
letters, down to the contemptible catchpenny 
paper, that lives by circulating slander and 
falsehood. Jt would be well, if your cireum- 
stances should permit, that you should accus- 
tom yourself regularly to read some of the 
best Reviews. But in reading these publica- 
tions, even the best of them, you ought not 
tamely to surrender your own judgment. of an 
author to the dictation of these literary cen- 
sors; but to let their opinion pass for only 
what it is worth; and if it have been formed 
under the influence of partiality, or prejudice, 
to let it pass for nothing. Of religious period- 
icals it may be well for you to select one from 
each of the most important classes; as for in- 
stance, one that is devoted to theological review 
and discussion, one to missionary intelligence, 
“&e., &c. By selecting your reading of this 
kind with care, and keeping yourself within 
certain limits, you will gain far more infor- 
mation, and with much less labor, than if you 
were to devour, indiscriminately, every peri- 
odical that should fall in your way. 

You will find it a useful employment occa- 
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sionally to read judicious books of travels. It 
happens, unfortunately, that most works of 
this kind seem to have been written with too 
little regard to truth; and instead of having 
the sober results of actual experience, we have 
had the wild, and wonderful, and sometimes, 
ridiculous sallies of the writer’s imagination. 
There is probably no species of writing, in 
respect to which you ought to make more 
abatement from glaring and marvellous state- 
ments, than this; not only because authors of 
this kind, from their rapid observations, are 
often liable to mistake, but because certainty 
has such an advantage over conjecture, that 
they are under a strong temptation not only to 
speak, but to speak positively, where it would 
be honest for them to confess that they know 
nothing. We. are perfectly aware how much 
the character of our own country has been 
traduced, and held up to ridicule, by travellers 
from abroad; and it is fair to conclude that 
much that professes to be the record of travels 
in other countries, is equally at war with truth 
and justice. 

Biography is a species of reading which 
is well fitted to amuse, while it instructs you. 
It brings out before you the human character, 
and often in circumstances of the deepest, in- 
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terest; and holds up.a mirror in which you 
may see the operations of your own heart. I 
regret to say that well executed and attractive 
works of this kind, are far less common in 
the English language than could be desired. 
Within a few years, however, the number has 
considerably increased, and there is reason to 
hope that this deficiency in our literature will, 
ere long, be supplied. Whenever you engage 
in this kind of reading, endeavor to turn it 
to some account in the improvement of ycar 
heart. Whatever excellence you discover in 
the character you are contemplating, endeavor 
to make it your own; whatever error, fortify 
yourself against it with renewed vigilance 
whatever weakness, see whether it be not the 
besetting infirmity of your own nature ; what 
ever victory over temptation, whatever seren 
ity amidst sorrow, whatever triumph in death, 
let it lift your eye and your heart upward, for 
that Almighty grace by which those blessings 
are secured. The reading of Biography ‘in 
this way I most cordially recommend, as it 
cannot fail to make you wiser and better. 

I wish you to read attentively at least one 
system of Theology. You will also oceasion- 
ally employ yourself im reading sermons. As 
your first object here should be the improve- 
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ment of your heart, you should select those 
which are distinguished by an earnest and 
practical exhibition of divine truth. But it is 
perfectly consistent that you should combine, 
with the culture of your affections, the im- 
provement of your mind; and for this purpose 
you should choose those which are composed 
with the best taste, and with the greatest degree 
of intellectual vigor. The sermons of Barrow 
and Jeremy Taylor, though they partake much 
of the spirit of the age in which they were 
written, are specimens of a vigorous and pow 
erful eloquence, to which modern times have 
hardly furnished a parallel. The sermons of 
Archbishop Tillotson are fertile in weighty and 
impressive sentiment, and on subjects connect- 
ed with natural religion, are exceeded by few 
in the language. Bishop Sherlock’s sermons, 
though in some minor points, not exactly ac- 
cordant with my own views of religious truth, 
are certainly a monument of an elegant and 
active mind, which posterity can never cease 
to admire. The sermons of the immortal 
Edwards, though wholly destitute of orna- 
ment, are in the highest degree instructive, 
and contain perhaps the most powerful appeals 
to the heart and conscience, which are to be 
found out of the Bible. President Davies’s 
F 
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sermons have justly acquired a high celebrity 
for a dignified, forcible, and solemn exhibition 
of divine truth, and for a devotional fervor 
which cannot fail to impress the heart, . The 
sermons of Robert Walker, are fine specimens 
of an evangelical spirit, and admirably adapted 
to promote the influence of practical religion, 
Jay’s sermons are full of truth, and life, and 
beauty, and are fitted to be alike gratifying to 
a refined taste, and an elevated piety. The 
sermons of Dr. Chalmers can hardly fail to be 
read with interest, as the offspring of an in- 
ventive and powerful mind; and as containing 
a lucid exhibition of divine truth; though it 
were much to be desired that the style in 
which they are written had been less diffuse 
and involved. Robert Hall is, in my opinion, 
the first writer of sermons of the age. The 
nresistible force of his. reasoning, the beauty 
and grandeur. of his thoughts, and the dig- 
nified and graceful manner in which they are 
expressed, in connexion with the truly evan- 
gelical spirit which pervades them, render his 
sermons as perfect specimens of this kind of 
writing, perhaps, as the world. may expect to 
see. I might extend this list almost inde- 
finitely, but I am willing to leave much to 
your own judgment; and those which have 
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been. mentioned are probably enough to oc- 
cupy as much leisure as you will be able to 
give to this kind of reading. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without urg - 
ing you to a diligent and daily perusal of the 
Holy Scriptures. Remember that this is the 
great fountain of wisdom; that it contains ar 
infallible record of the dispensations of God 
towards our world; that it faithfully exhibits 
the character of man, and opens up a way by 
which he may attain to a glorious destination. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Mndepenvence of PAind. 


THERE is scarcely any quality which is 
more frequently the theme of eulogy among 
all classes, than that which -is to constitute the 
subject of this chapter. The good and the 
bad, alike, will extol something, which each 
calls independence of mind ; and all will agree 
that the quality which is indicated by this lan- 
guage, is an essential element in a truly noble 
character. But it is worthy of remark that 
the expression has a variety of meaning with 
different individuals; that with some. it in- 
dicates what is truly great end noble, with 
others, what is unlovely, and even odious: it 
becomes therefore a matter of importance that 
you should distinguish the precious from the 
vile; that you should take care to cultivate 
genuine independence of character, and not 
deceive yourself with something which has 
been unjustly complimented with the name. 

Let me apprise you, then, in the first place, 
that true independence is something entirely 
different from rashness. There are those who 
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pride themselves on forming a hasty opinion, 
and adopting a course of conduct, even in re- 
lation to subjects of great moment, without 
stopping to reflect at all on probable conse- 
quences. It matters little with them, though 
they act entirely in the dark, provided only 
thelr movements are so rapid and boisterous 
as to excite attention. Persons of this charac- 
ter, you will always find, run themselves into a 
thousand needless difficulties. Even if they 
chance to go right, every judicious person 
will consider it a matter of mere accident, 
and to say the least, will give them far less 
credit of virtuous conduct than if they had 
adopted the same course with forethought and 
deliberation. 

True independence of mind is equally un- 
like obstinacy — another quality with which it 
is often confounded. When a person has 
once formed an opinion, and expressed it, 
especially with a great degree of confidence, 
and perhaps withal with some publicity, he is 
under strong temptation, from the pride of 
consistency, to retain that opinion, even in 
spite of light which ought to induce him tu 
abandon it. The secret feeling of his heart is, 
that it would be a reflection either upon his 
discernment or his firmness, to avow a change 
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in his convictions; and hence he endeavors to 
shut his eyes upon the evidence which might 
be likely to work such a change; or if the 
light be irresistible, and the change is forced 
upon him, he will refuse to acknowledge it; 
and will even act ina manner which he knows 
to be contrary to his own interest, rather than 
. confess that he has been in a mistake. This is 
nothing short of the most pitiable obstinacy ; 
and whoever exhibits it, exposes himself to 
deserved contempt. Remember that it is an 
honor to confess an error as soon as you dis- 
cover it, and as publicly as you may have 
avowed it. All will think the better of you for 
doing so; or if there be any exceptions, they 
are those whose praise is censure, and whose 
censure praise. 

Equally remote is the quality which I would 
recommend from a contempt of the opinion of 
others. It is not uncommon to find persons, 
who seem toregard their own opinion as infal- 
lible, and who treat the opinion of others with 
proportionate disrespect. No matter though 
the subject be one, in respect to which they 
may be utterly ignorant, they will deliver their 
opinion with dictatorial confidence, and will 
treat every objection, and every query, as if it 
were of course. the offspring of folly or imper 
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Asking advice. 
tinence. True independence, so far from giv- 
ing its sanction to this spirit, disdains not to 
ask advice of the wise, and always treats their 
opinions with respect, though it does not yield 
to them an wnplicit consent. You need not 
fear that you will forfeit your character for de- 
cision, by asking judicious friends to counsel 
you on any important subject on which you 
may be called to act: indeed a neglect to do so, 
would justly expose you to the charge of vani- 
ty and presumption. On the subject of asking 
advice, however, let me give you two brief 
directions, One is that you should consult 
only those whose advice is worthy of your 
attention ; the other is, that you should never 
consult any one, after your decision is formed, 
It is nothing better than an insult to a friend to 
go through the formality of asking his advice, 
and subjecting him to the trouble of giving it, 
when your opinion is decisively made up, and 
"you only wish him to sanction it. You cannot 
adopt this course without some danger ;, for if 
the individual whom you consult happen to 
discover the secret, he must be a good-natured 
person indeed, not to be vexed at it: if he 
happen. to advise you contrary to your pre- 
determination, then you subject yourself to the 
unpleasant necessity of acting contrary to his 
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opinion, after you had formally sought it. It 
is wise to seek counsel of proper persons; but 
it should always be to assist one to form an 
opinion, not merely to strengthen it after it is 
formed. 

The independence which I wish you to cul 
tivate, is that quality which leads us to fornr 
all our opinions deliberately, and from the 
best light which we can gain, and then to ad- 
here to them firmly and practically, until there 
shall be sufficient evidence to reverse our con- 
victions. 

This quality discovers itself in the very for- 
mation of opinions or principles. - It keeps 
the mind steady, amidst the conflicting views 
which may be presented before it. It causes 
it to look attentively at the evidence on every 
side, to resist the undue influence of circum- 
stances, and to form its conclusions after in- 
telligent and impartial inquiry. If you have 
genuine independence, it will keep you from 
meonsiderate and hasty judgments. It wil) 
save you from heing enslaved to the opinions 
of others, and from adopting notions merely 
because they are current in the community 
around you. In short, it will subject you to the 
labor of forming your own judgments; but 
when they are once formed, it will ensure to 
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you the satisfaction of thinking that they are 
your own. 

But this trait of character discovers itself, 
not only in the process by which we arrive 
at our convictions of what is true and right, 
but also in an intelligent adherence to those 
convictions after they are attained. It usually 
happens that those opinions which are form- 
ed most inconsiderately, are relinquished most 
easily ; whereas, they who have come to their 
conclusions by a process of deliberate and in- 
dependent thought, rarely have occasion to 
change their views, and never, but upon the 
most patient and mature reflection. 

I have spoken of an independent mind as 
it discovers itself in forming and holding fast 
its own opinions. Let me add, that it is not 
less conspicuous in reducing principles to prac- 
tice; in other words, in steadily persevering in 
what we believe to be duty. It requires far 
less strength of purpose to avow good princi- 
ples, even in times of trial, than practically: 
to exhibit those principles in an unyieldmg 
course of action. But as principles are no- 
thing without practice, so it is the noblest 
office of genuine independence, to carry the 
mind forward in a course of action corres- 
ponding with its own convictions; to keep 
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the hands nerved for effort when there may 
be a thousand pleas for relaxing exertion; and 
to give to this activity that direction only, 
which conscience approves, when the strong- 
est temptations offer themselves to an opposite 
course. You may dream of your own inde- 
pendence as much as you please, but unless 
it be of this practical kind which influences 
conduct as well as opinions, and which is 
carried out into all the departments of human 
duty, you have much reason to believe tnat 
neither you nor the world will be the better 
for your having possessed it. 

The advantages of an independent mind 
will readily occur to you upon a moment’s 
reflection. It is especially in consequence of 
the want of this quality, that so many young 
persons become victims to the most practical 
and fatal errors. They are placed in circum- 
stances-in which it is fashionable to think 
lightly of religion, or fashionable to disbelieve 
its truths; and though at first, conscience may 
remonstrate against their throwing themselves 
into the current, yet they have not strength of 
purpose to resist it; and principles which were 
at first adopted tremblingly, and with severe 
compunction, are soon rendered more than 
tolerable by habit; and at no distant period 
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they become the governing principles of the 
life. A proper share of independence would 
keep you from adopting any opinions, without 
due consideration; and if error in any of its 
forms should be proposed to you, and you 
should stop to canvass it, and sheuld deter- 
mine that you would not receive it but upon 
deliberate and intelligent conviction, there is 
good reason to believe that you would not 
receive it at all; for there is no fundamental 
error in religion or morals which is not seen 
to be such by any one who examines it with 
due attention and impartiality. 

It is another advantage of genuine indepen- 
dence, and ought to be with you a powerfu 
motive for cultivating it, that it is fitted to give 
you a proper degree of self-respect. If you 
see an individual who betrays great indecision 
of character, and is a slave to the opinion of 
every body, having no opinion of his own, 
you cannot regard that individual other than 
with a species of pity, which borders well nigh 
upon contempt. And the same must be true 
in respect to yourself—if you are conscious 
that you have no stability of purpose, and that 
your opinions.of characters and things are not 
your own, but are taken upon trust, and that 
you do-not think your own thoughts even 
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upon the most common. subjects,— you may 
ty to respect yourself, but you cannot; and 
moreover, you will be compelled to feel the 
mortifying conviction that others do not re- 
spect you. Whatever you or others may wish 
in regard to it, it is not in human nature that it 
should be otherwise. As you desire, therefore, 
to live in the favorable estimation of others, or 
even of yourself, cultivate this trait which I am 
recommending. 

And I may add, that this quality is not less 
essential to your usefulness. The fact that 
you have lost self-respect, would destroy, in a 
great degree, your power of exertion; or, what 
1s the same thing, would diminish the motives 
to it; and the fact that you had lost the respect 
of others, would not only operate in the same 
manner, but would tend to a similar result by 
diminishing your opportunities of usefulness, 
And, moreover, let your efforts be what they 
might, little real good could be expected from 
them, so long as. they were not subject to the 
direction of an independent mind; for if you 
should labor for a good object one day, there: 
could be. no security that: you would not aban- 
don it for an evil one the next; or if you, 
should seem to be laboring successfully, for 
awhile, it is quite probable that you might 
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soon defeat your purpose by some. eccentric 
and ill advised movement. Under how much 
greater advantages will your efforts be made, if 
you cultivate a suitable spirit of independence ! 
The fact that you are conscious of doing right 
will render your exertions easy and unembar- 
rassed. The fact that you have the respect 
and confidence of those around you, will mul- 
tiply your means of doing good. And the fact 
that you are acting with reflection and firm- 
ness, will impart an energy and efficiency to 
your whole deportment. As you would be 
spared the reproach of living to little or no 
purpose, let me: say again, eulnante a truly in- 
dependent mind. 


CHAPTER Vill. 
Horming the Planners. 


Next in importance to the culture of your 
reart and understanding, is the formation of 
your manners. You shall have the grounds 
on which I form this opinion. 

There are multitudes who will have no other 
criterion than is hereby furnished, by which to 
Judge of your character. In the varied in- 
tercourse of society, you meet many persons, 
perhaps only for a single time in the course of 
your life. They almost of course form some 
opinion of you; and that opinion is built upon 
what they witness of your general appearance. 
With good manners you may leave an impres- 
sion upon a stranger from a casual meeting 
with him, which may cause him to hold you 
in grateful remembrance through life. With 
manners of an opposite character you would 
either be passed unnoticed, or perhaps remem- 
bered only as a glaring specimen of affectation 
or rudeness. 

It deserves also to be borne in mind, that 
in nearly every case the first impressions of 
the character are gathered from the manners 
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and every one knows that first impressions are 
not easily eradicated. Instances are not un- 
common in which an individual, on the first 
introductien to another, has been struck with 
some apparent defect of disposition, as indi- 
cated by the manners; and though ‘he may 
have been subsequently convinced that the 
impression was a mistaken one, has found it 
next to impossible to forget it in the estimate 
he forms of the character. If your manners 
are as they should be, it will give you this 
preat advantage in respect to every acquaint- 
ance you form—~that the individual, from the 
beginning, will be prepossessed in your favor 
If otherwise, the best you can hope is, that in 
finding your way ultimately into the fayorabie 
regards of other people, you. will have to en- 
counter a mass of prejudice. 

But, leaving first impressions out of view, 
there is something in the very constitution of 
human nature which inclines us to form a 
judgment of character fiom manners. It is 
always taken for granted, unless there is deci- 
sive evidence to the contrary, that the manners 
are the genuine expression of the feelings; 
and even where such évidence exists, that is, 
where we have every reason to believe that 
the external appearance does injustice to the 
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moral dispositions, or, on the other hand, where 
the heart is too favorably represented by the 
manners, there is still a delusion practised upon 
the mind by what passes under the eye, which 
it is not easy to resist. You may take two 
individuals of precisely the same degree of 
intellectual and moral wortli, and let the man- 
ners of the one be bland and attractive, and 
those of the other distant or awkward, and you 
will find that the former will pass through life 
with far more ease and comfort than the latter ; 
for though good manners will never effectually 
conceal a bad heart, and are, in no case, any 
atonement for it, yet, taken in connexion with 
amiable and virtuous dispositions, they natu- 
rally and necessarily gam upon the respect 
and good will of mankind. 

You will instantly perceive, if the preced- 
ing remarks be correct, that it is not only 
your interest to cultivate good manners, as you 
hereby recommend yourself to the favorable 
regards of others, but also your duty, as it 
increases, in no small degree, your means of 
usefulness. It will give you access to many 
persons, and give you an influence over those, 
whom you could otherwise never approach, 
much less. whose feelings and, purposes you 
could uever hope, in any measure, to control. 
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There is yet another reason why this subject 
is deserving of your attention. It is, that as 
the manners derive their complexion in a great 
degree from the feelings, so the feelings are 
in turn influenced by the manners. Suppose, 
from your partiality to some friend, you should 
undertake to adopt some weak peculiarity in 
her deportment, it is more than probable, if 
the foolish experiment should succeed, that 
you would find yourself, at no distant period. 
with a set of feelings strongly assimilated to 
those of the individual whom you had sought 
to copy. Cultivate good manners then as one 
means of improving your dispositions, and im- 
parting real excellence to your character. 

That you may attain the object which I am 
recommending, let me advise you to lay the 
foundation aright, by cultivating good and 
amiable feelings. Without these, though you 
should attain what may pass with the world 
for good manners, they will only serve to con- 
vict you of hypocrisy; for, however it may be 
with others, you must yourself know that they 
do not indicate your real character. Endeavor 
then to banish from your heart all evil dis- 
positions, and to cherish every temper that is 
amiable and praiseworthy. Resist with un- 
yielding firmness the operations-of pride, envy, 
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jealousy, and every other bad passion. ‘There 
are, indeed, infinitely higher motives which 
urge you to this course than are derived from 
its influence in forming your manners; though 
it is with reference to this exclusively that I 
direct your attention to it now. 

In connexion with the cultivation of benev- 
olent feelings, it is necessary that you should 
acquire that habit of self-possession which will 
enable you at all times te act out your feelings 
without embarrassment. Where the manners 
indicate amiable moral qualities, and a gentle 
and benignant spirit, this will go far to atone 
for any lesser imperfections by which they 
may be marked. Nevertheless, it is desirable 
that you should appear not only amiable but 
unconstrained; that you should feel at ease 
yourself; and be able to put others at ease 
around you. You will be placed, almost of 
course, in a variety of situations: it is impor- 
tant that you should have that habitual self- 
command that will enable you readily to 
accommodate yourself to the peculiarities of 
each ; and at least to conceal from those around 
you, the secret that you are not perfectly at 
home. I do not say that this is essential to 
your passing in good society, but it certainly is 
essential to the perfection of good manners. 
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I must not omit to mention that it is of great 
importance to the formation of good manners 
that you should be accustomed to mingle in 
good society. I do not mean that you should 
select all your associates from the more elevat- 
ed walks of life; for this would be likely to 
unfit you for mingling with ease and advan- 
tage among the less refined ; but I would have 
you so much in cultivated society that you 
shall feel perfectly at home, and that your man- 
ners shall appear to have been formed upon 
a model of elegance and refinement. It isa 
rare instance indeed, that a young female, who 
is habitually accustomed to society of a rude 
or groveling character, ever becomes graceful 
or dignified in her own manners; and on the 
other hand, where her intimate associates are 
persons of intelligence and refinement, it is 
almost a matter of course that she becomes 
conformed, in a good degree, to the models 
with which she is conversant. 

But while -you ought highly to estimate the 
privilege of good society, as a means of form- 
ing your manners, you cannot too cautiously 
guard against servile imitation. You may have 
a friend, whose manners seem to you to com- 
bine every quality that is necessary to render 
them a perfect model ; who unites elegant sim- 
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plicity with generous frankness, and dignified 
address with winning condescension; who, in 
short, is every thing, in this respect, that you 
could wish to be yourself;—but after all, it 
would be unwise in you to become a servile 
copyist even of such manners. For you are 
to remember that a certain cast of manners 
suits a certain cast of character; and unless 
your character were precisely that of. the indi- 
vidual whom you should imitate, you would, 
in attempting to assume her address, deserved- 
ly expose yourself to the charge of affectation. 
You will therefore do yourself much better 
service by looking at good models in a general 
manner, and by endeavoring to become im- 
bued with their spirit, than by making any 
direct efforts to become exactly conformed to 
them. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
you will not reap every possible advantage by 
simply mingling in their society, without even 
thinking of them as models. 

Let me caution you here more particularly, 
to be on your guard against affectation. This 
is very easily acquired, and is so common a 
fault, that the absence of it is always remarked 
as a great excellence. I have known females 
of many amiable qualities, and_ considerable 
utelligence, who have been absolutely spoiled 
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for suciety by attempting to assume in their 
mainers what did not belong to them. Wher- 
ever any thing of this kind exists, it requires 
but little sagacity to detect it; and, even those 
who are not exactly sensible where the eyil 
lies, are still aware that there is something 
which needs to be corrected. It -happens, 
however, too frequently, that what is quite pal- 
pable to every body else, escapes the observa- 
tion of the individual who is the subject of it; 
and I haye known glaring cases, in which the 
kindest intimation of the fact, from a friend, 
has been met with expressions of resentment. 
I beg that you will not only have your ears 
open to any admonition you may ever receive 
on this subject, but your eyes open, to inspect 
narrowly your own conduct, that you may 
detect the fault if it really exist. It is always 
regarded, and justly regarded, as an indication 
of consummate folly; and unless it happens 
to be associated with an unusual cluster of real 
excellences, it brings upon the individual little 
less than absolute contempt. Let yeur man- 
ners be as much improved as ‘they may, but 
regard it as an essential matter that they should 
be your own. 

Beware also of an ostentatious manner. By 
this I mean that kind of manner which savers 
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too much of display; which indicates a dis- 
position to make yourself too conspicuous ; and 
which, in short, is the acting out of a spirit of 
self-confidence and self-conceit. ‘This appears 
badly enough when discovered in a man; but 
in a female, and especially in a young female it 
is absolutely intolerable. Not that I wish to 
see you awkwardly bashful, or liable to embar- 
rassment from every slight change of circum- 
stances; but between this, and the ostentatious 
manner which I am condemning, there is a 
happy medium, consisting of a due mixture of 
confidence and modesty, which will be equally 
pleasant to yourself and those with whom you 
associate. But if you must err on either ex- 
treme, I had rather it would be on that of diffi- 
dence than of ostentation. I had rather you 
should excite, by your bashfulness, a feeling of 
compassion, than by your excessive confidence 
a feeling of disgust. 

But while you are carefully to avoid osten- 
tation, you are to guard with no less caution 
against a'studied reserve. We sometimes meet 
with persons whose nianners leave upon our 
minds the painful impression that they are 
afraid to trust us; and that they regard both 
our actions and words with suspicion. Wher- 
ever this trait appears, it is almost certain to 
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excite anger or disgust. Most persons will 
bear any thing with more patience than to be 
told, either directly or indirectly, that they are 
unworthy of confidence. A: significant. smile, 
or nod, or look, with a third person, which is 
intended not to be understood by the indi- 
vidual with whom you are conversing, is a 
gross violation of propriety, and has often cost 
a deeply wounded sensibility, and sometimes 
a valued friendship. While you studiously 
avoid every thing of this kind, let your manners 
be characterized by a noble frankness which, 
in whatever circumstances you are placed, 
shall leave no doubt of your sincerity. 

I will only add, that you should avoid every 
approach to a haughty and overbearing man- 
ner. It is an exhibition of pride, which is one 
of the most hateful of all dispositions; and of 
pride in one of its most odious forms. If you 
should be so unhappy as to furnish an example 
of it, whatever variety of feeling it might excite 
among your associates, you may rely on it they 
would all agree to despise you. I entreat you, 
therefore, as you value your character or use- 
fulness, that you will always be courteous and 
affable. 

If I should point you to the finest model of 
female manners which it has ever beep mv 
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privilege to observe, and one which will com- 
pare with the most perfect models of this or 
any other age, I should repeat a venerated 
name, that of Mrs. Hannah More. It was my 
privilege, a few years ago, to make a visit to 
the residence of this distinguished female; a 
visit which I have ever since regarded as 
among the happiest incidents of my life. At 
that time she numbered more than fourscore 
years ; but the vigor of her intellect was scarce- 
ly at all impaired; and from what she was, 1 
could easily conceive what she had been when 
her sun was at its meridian. In her person 
she was rather smal], but was a specimen of 
admirable symmetry.. In her manners she 
united the dignity and refinement of the court, 
with the most exquisite urbanity and gentleness 
which the female character in its loveliest forms 
ever exhibited. She impressed me continually 
with a sense of the high intellectual and moral 
qualities by which she was distinguished, but 
still left me as unconstrained as if I had been 
conversing with my beloved child. There was 
an air of graceful and unaffected ease, an in- 
stinctive regard to the most delicate proprieties 
of social intercourse, a readiness to communi- 
cate, and yet a desire to listen, the dignity of 
conscious merit united with the humility of 
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the devoted Christian; in short, there wag 
such an assemblage of intellectual and moral 
excellences beaming forth in every expression, 
and lovk, and attitude, that I could scarcely 
conceive of a more perfect exhibition of human 
Character. I rejoice that it is the privilege of 
all to know Mrs. More through her works ; and 
I can form no better wish for you than thas 
you may imbibe her spirit, and walk in her 
footsteps. 


CHAPTER 1X. 
Conversation. 


In the preceding chapters I have given you 
some general directions in respect to the for- 
mation of your manners. The subject on 
which I am now to address you, is closely 
connected with that; but yet, if I mistake not, 
is sufficiently distinct to justify a consideration 
of it in a separate section. 

I am well aware that the gift of conversation 
38 originally possessed in very unequal meas- 
ures; and that while some have a native apti- 
tude for social intercourse, others seem to be 
constitutionally deficient in ease and fluency 
But notwithstanding this original diversity, 
there is perhaps no talent that is more sus- 
ceptible of improvement than the talent for 
conversation; and though you should possess 
it in ever so moderate a degree, you may still, 
by a suitable degree of attention, render your- 
self, in this respect, decent and respectable. ° 

The first requisite for conversing well is 
a well stored and cultivated mind. Without 
this, I acknowledge that you may talk fluently, 
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and talk abundantly, and if you please, talk 
humorously ; but you can never be qualified 
to hold your part to advantage in intelligent 
social intercourse. If you move in the walks 
of cultivated society, you will find that a great 
variety of topics will come up, beyond the 
mere common places of the day; and unless 
you have become considerably conversant with 
the various departments of knowledge, you 
will be subjected to the mortification of betray- 
ing your ignorance either by saying nothing, 
or by saying that which is not to the purpose. 
There is no subject of importance, the slightest 
knowledge of which may not be of advantage 
to you in conversation; for even though it 
should be too limited to enable you to impart 
any thing te those with whom you converse, it 
may be of great use in assisting you to pros- 
ecute your inquiries with intelligence, and thus 
to increase your own stock of information.. ha 
would say, then, be studious to gain knowledge 
on every important subject, and do not regard 
even the fragments of information as too unim- 
portant to be treasured up and retained. 
Endeavor, as far as possible, to make your 
conversation a source of improvement. The 
gift of speech like every other endowment, was 
bestowed for an important purpose; and that 
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purpose can never be answered, unless it is 
made the vehicle for communicating, or the 
means of obtaining, useful knowledge or good 
impressions. Wherever it is in your power to 
command the conversation, make it a primary 
object to give it such a turn that it shall sub- 
serve the intellectual and moral advantage of 
those who are engaged in it. It may be well 
for you, with reference to your own improve- 
ment, to endeavor to introduce such topics ag 
may best suit the taste or talents of those with 
whom you converse; topics upon which they 
will be most at home, and will be most likely 
to throw out thoughts that may be useful to 
you. It has often happened that an individ- 
ual, from one conversation with an intelligent 
friend, has gained more light on a particular 
subject, than would have been gained by weeks, 
or even months, of reading or reflection. And 
Jet me say, that there are scarcely any circum- 
stances in which you can be placed, in which 
you may not render the conversation a source 
of some advantage, either to yourself or others. 
If you are thrown among the illiterate and 
vulgar, you may, in a single half hour, do 
something to enlighten them; you may even 
be instrumental in giving a new direction to 
their thoughts, and ultimately of forming their 
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character in a better mould: and notwithstand- 
ing ther ignorance on most subjects, there 
may be some on which they may be able to 
instruct you; and thus, after all, you may be 
mutually benefited by your intercourse. 

Let me caution you to beware of talking too 
much. If you do not talk to the purpose, the 
less you say the better; but even if you do, 
and if withal, you are gifted with the best 
powers of conversation, it will be wise for you 
to guard against the imputation of excessive 
loquacity. I would not, by any means, have 
you yield to a prudish reserve; but I know 
not whether even that were a more offensive 
extreme than to monopolize the conversation 
of a whole circle. You are to remember that 
as the gift of speech is common to all, so there 
are a few who are not inclined to use it; and 
it is a rare case indeed, that you will meet an 
individual who will feel satisfied to sit down 
and hear another talk continually, and have 
the conversation addressed to himself, without 
bearing any part in it. But, at any rate, you 
are never to make yourself very conspicuous 
in conversation, without due regard to circum- 
stances. If, for instance, you are among per- 
sons who are your superiors in age or standing 
in society, there must be strong circumstances 
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to justify you in bearing more than a moderate 
share in the conversation. And if you should 
actually take the lead in it, let it appear mani- 
fest that it is not because you are predisposed 
to do so, but because it is the wish of others 
that you should. If you talk out of proportion 
to your relative circumstances, even though it 
should be to the amusement or edification of 
those who listen, it is more than probable that 
it will be set down to the score of vanity. It 
were far better to leave a circle wishing, from 
what you have actually said, that you had said 
more, than out of patience with you for having 
talked so much. 

It is only an extension of the thought to 
which I have just adverted when I remark 
further, that you should beware of talking with- 
out reflection, or when you have nothing to 
say. It,is far better to be silent than to talk in 
this manner, or in these circumstances; for you 

- cannot hope to edify any one, and you certain- 
ly expose yourself. Let the subject be what 
it may, accustom yourself always to reflect , 
before you speak; in other words, to have 
thoughts before you utter them. You cannot 
took around in society, without perceiving that 
incautious speaking is one of the most fruitful 
sources of mischief. Whether you are dis- 
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cussing a grave subject, or talking about the 
most familiar occurrences of life, let it be a rule 
from which you never deviate, to say nothing 
without reflection. You may easily form this 
habit, and the advantage of it will be incalcu- 
lable, or you may perhaps, with still greater 
ease, form the opposite habit, and it will not 
improbably subject you to serious evils as long 
as you live. © 

Take care that you never subject yourself 
to the charge of egotism. This is apt to bea 
consequence of excessive garrulity; for there 
are few persons who talk a great deal, that do 
not find it convenient to magnify their own 
importance. And let me say that this is a 
foible which is more likely to escape the ob- 
servation of the person who is subject to it than 
almost any other; and yet there is perhaps no 
other which by every one else is more easily 
detected; and, I may add, none which excites 
more universal disgust. Guard your lips, then, 
whenever you find it in your heart to make 
yourself the heroine of your own story. Never 
say any thing cf yourself which even indirect- 
ly involves commendation, unless under cir- 
cumstances of very rare occurrence. If you 
watch the operations of your heart, you will 
probably be surprised to find how strong 
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the propensity to bring one’s self into view, as 
often and to as great advantage as possible. 
Whenever you can illustrate any subject on 
which you may be conversing by a reference 
to the experience of any one else, it is better, 
in all ordinary cases, to avail yourself of it, than 
to refer even indirectly to your own. I have 
known some persons, who have manifested a 
strange kind of egotism, in speaking freely and 
tunnecessarily of their own past errors ; when it 
appeared to me that genuine humility should 
have led them to silent repentance. You may 
rest assured that it is an exceedingly difficult 
thing to allude much either to one’s own faults 
or excellences ; difficult, I mean, without leav- 
ing an impression that it is the offspring of a 
foolish self-complacency ; in other words, with- 
out getting, and deservedly getting, the charac- 
ter of an egotist. 

Avoid even the appearance of pedantry. If 
you are conversing with persons of very limi- 
ted attamments, you will make yourself far 
more acceptable as well as useful to them, by 
accommodating yourself to their capacities, 
than by compelling them to listen to what they 
cannot understand. I do not say that you may 
not in some instances make them stare at your 
supposed wisdom, and perhaps they may even 
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quote you as an oracle of learning; but it is 
much more probable that even they will smile 
at such an exhibition as a contemptible weak- 
ness. With the intelligent and discerning, this 
effect certainly will be produced; and that 
whether your pretensions to learning are well 
founded or not: the simple fact that you aim 
to appear learned, that you deal much in allu- 
sions to the classics or the various departments 
of science, with an evident intention to display 
your familiarity with them, will be more in- 
tolerable than even absolute ignorance. If you 
are really a proficient in science or literature, 
you need have no apprehension that your ac- 
quisitions will not be known without your 
making a formal: proclamation of them. If 
you are only a superficial student, and make 
pretensions to learng which your acquire- 
ments do not justify, you will inevitably have 
to encounter a mortifying defeat; for you may 
set it down that in cultivated society you will 
pass for nothing more than you are really 
worth. My advice to you is, to acquire as 
much useful information as you can, and to 
use it in conversation where there is manifestly 
occasion for it; but in no case whatever to 
volunteer a learned remark where there is no 
higher purpose to be answered than mere per 
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sonal display. And never venture on a subject, 
especially with an air of confidence and eru- 
dition, upon which you are conscious your 
attainments are too shallow to justify it. It is 
an experiment always fraught with danger; 
and many instances have I known in which it 
has resulted in a humiliating exposure both of 
ignorance and weakness. You are at liberty, 
indeed, to converse upon subjects on which 
you are not well informed ; this, as I have else- 
where intimated, is one important means of 
increasing your information: but, in every 
such case, do not attempt to get more credit for 
intelligence than you really deserve: do not 
assume the air of a teacher when you are 
conscious that the attitude of a learner be- 
longs to you. In this respect, as well as in 
every other, honesty is the safest and best 
policy. 

Let me caution you still further against a 
habit of light conversation. I have known 
young females with whom this habit had be- 
come so confirmed, that it seemed as if they 
could scarcely speak but to trifle; and who 
would even choose to remain silent, rather 
than join in conversation in which their favor- 
ite passion could not be indulged. You can- 
not contract such a habit but at the expense 
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of forfeiting the esteem of the wise and good, 
of sacrificing true dignity of character, and 
throwing yourself into a current of temptation 
in which there is every probability that you 
will be irrecoverably lost. Scarcely any habit 
more effectually than this imparts a disrelish 
for the society of all except triflers, and hard- 
ens the heart against the influences of religion. 
I do not wish ever to see you gloomy, or aus- 
tere, or spiritless; but as you value all that is 
most precious in time and eternity, I pray 
you never to give yourself up to a habit of 
levity. Avoid even the most distant approach 
to it; for it is the nature of every habit, and 
especially of this, to make an insidious begin- 
ning, and to grow strong by indulgence. If 
you are thrown into company in which it is 
the fashion to trifle, get out of it as soon as 
possible ; and while you are in it, have decision 
enough to let it appear that you are not in your 
favorite element; and if you should even have 
so much as to express your disapprobation, 
and to administer a gentle yet dignified re- 
proof, I venture to say, that the greatest trifler 
in the circle would respect you the more for it. 
There is no apology to be made for such a 
habit on the ground of constitution, education, 
or any thing else ; and if you yield to it, I must 
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again remind you that you do it at the expense 
of character, usefulness, and happiness. 

Be careful also how you indulge in sarcasm. 
If you are constitutionally inclined to this, you 
will find that there is no point in your charac- 
ter which needs to he more faithfully guarded. 
There are some few cases in which severe 
irony may be employed to advantage; cases in 
which vice and error will shrink before it, 
when they will unbesitatingly confront every 
other species of opposition. But it too often 
happens that those who possess this. talent use 
it too indiscriminately, and perhaps even more 
frequently to confound modest and retiring 
virtue, than to abash bold and insolent vice. 
But be assured that it is a contemptible tri- 
umph that is gained, when, by the force of 
sarcasm, the lips of a deserving individual are 
sealed, and the countenance crimsoned with 
blushes. And there are only a few cases— 
cases in which the cast of character is peculiar 
—that will warrant the use of this weapon 
against vice itself. You may take it for grant- 
ed, in all ordinary cases in which a sarcastic 
remark has done its office, that you have ex- 
cited feelings of no very friendly character to- 
wards yourself. You may be flattered by the 
compliment which you imagine those around 
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you are paying to your wit, but it were more 
reasonable for you to grieve at the reflection 
that you have not improbably lost a friend. 

In connexion with sarcasm as displayed to- 
wards those with whom you converse, let me 
say a word in respect to your treatment of 
‘ absent characters. Never volunteer unneces- 
sarily in speaking ill of any body. You may 
indeed be placed in circumstances in which it 
may be proper and even necessary that you 
should express an unfavorable opinion of char- 
acters; that you should state facts concerning 
them of the most disagreeable nature. But 
what I object to is, that you should do this 
when circumstances do not require it, and 
when no good will be likely to result from it; 
for it at once indicates a bad disposition, and 
is a means by which that disposition will gain 
strength. But in no case allow yourself to 
make any unfavorable representation of a char- 
acter, unless you have ample evidence that it is 
accordant with truth. By neglecting to ob- 
serve this direction, you may do an injury to 
an innocent person, which it will afterwards 
pever be in your power to retrieve, and ac- 
quire for yourself the reputation of a slanderer 
There is an idle way of discussing characters, 
in which less is usually meant than meets the 
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ear, and which often seems to be resorted to 
merely for the sake of filling up. the time. 
Remember that if you allow yourself to join in 
this kind of conversation, you always do it at 
the hazard of making for yourself enemies ; 
for though your remarks may be made with 
perfectly harmless intentions, and may convey 
no bad impressions to the individual to whom 
they are addressed, yet when they reach the 
ear of the person who is the subject of them, 
unaccompanied by the manner in which they 
were uttered, and not improbably in an exag- 
gerated form, they will almost of course be 
regarded as indicating diminished friendship, 
if not decided hostility. Above all, never ven- 
ture censorious remarks upon characters when 
you are thrown among strangers. Many in- 
stances have occurred in which an individual 
who has ventured upon this experiment has 
afterwards made the mortifying discovery that 
the person who was the subject of his remarks 
was listening to them; or if not, that they 
were heard by some near relative or friend. 
The only prudent course in such circumstan- 
ces, is to say nothing which will expose your 
own feelings or the feelings of others in view 
of any disclosure that may be made. 

Tnere is a familiar and irreverent use of 
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sacred things, against which I wish especially to 
guard you. For a female to be absolutely pro- 
fane would be to render herself at once an out- 
law from decent society; nevertheless I have 
observed with pain that some young ladies, 
who would doubtless shrink from the charge of 
profaneness, allow themselves in exclamations, 
and in irreverent and ludicrous applications of 
Scripture, which border very closely upon it. 
Beware how you even approach this dangerous 
ground. Such exclamations as those to which 
I have referred, in which either the awful 
name of the Supreme Being or some one ot 
his attributes is lightly introduced, are fitted to 
destroy your reverence for every thing sacred, 
and to cherish within you a spirit of absolute 
impiety. Never suffer any thing of a sacred 
nature to be on your lips, without a corres- 
ponding sentiment of reverence in your heart. 
And if those with whom you are accustomed 
to associate indulge themselves in this incon- 
siderate habit of which I have spoken, think it 
a sufficient reason for declining their society 

J will only detain you farther by suggesting 
a caution to cherish a most sacred regara to 
truth. There is a habit which many persons 
have of dealing artfully and evasively ; saving 
their consciences by some expression wnicn 
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may admit of double construction, but which 
nevertheless in its obvious construction is con- 
trary to truth. There are others who have a 
nabit of. talking extravagantly on every subject ; 
with whom the simple verity is too dry to be 
relished; who suffer their imaginations to 
supply the defects of their memories ; who in 
short never seem to breathe freely but in the 
region of embellishment and exaggeration. 
And I am constrained to say that much of the 
civility of fashionable life savors strongly of 
deception. I refer here not only to the habit 
which some ladies have of sending word to 
visiters that they are not at home, when they 
are only engaged, but to the painful regrets 
that are often expressed at the distance between 
calls; at the unspeakable joy which is mani- 
fested on meeting a fashionable acquaintance ; 
at the earnest importunity that is exhibited for 
an early visit, when the truth is in each case 
that the real feeling is that of absolute indif- 
ference. Now, I beg you will guard against 
duplicity in all its forms. Rely on it, it is not 
necessary to true politeness; and if it were, 
you ought not as an accountable and immortal 
creature, even to agitate the question whether 
you shall yield to it. ‘There are cases, J know, 
m which the temptation to equivocate is pow- 
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erful, in which to speak the honest truth must 
involve severe personal sacrifices; but in all 
cases of this kind the only proper alternative is, 
either to speak out your real sentiments, or to 
say nothing ;, and you are not even at liberty tc 
remain silent, when silence will convey a wrong 
impression, and of course is virtual falsehood. 
You will gain nothing if you indulge yourself 
in a habit of exaggeration; for this feature in 
your character will soon be understood, and 
your statements will all be received with a 
corresponding abatement. In a word, let it be 
a principle with you never to be violated, that 
in whatever circumstances you are placed, all 
that you say shall be characterized by the sim- 
plicity of truth. In this way you will secure 
the approbation of your own conscience and 
commend yourself to the confidence and re- 
gard of all who know you. 


, CHAPTER X. 
Amusements. 


Tuere is scarcely any subject on which it 
is more important that you.should form cor- 
rect notions, and in relation to which a mis- 
taken view is of more practical and dangerous 
tendency, than that of amusements. Many a 
young female, who might have been an orna- 
ment to her sex, and a blessing to the world, 
has, by yielding to the dictates of a wayward 
inclination, and setting aside the decisions of 
sober reason on this subject, not only rendered 
herself of no account in society, but clouded 
all her prospects both for this world and. anoth- 
er. In contemplating this subject, I wish you 
to feel that you are standing by the grave of 
female character and hopes, and to heed the 
monitory voice that issues from it, charging 
you to beware how you tread in the footsteps 
of the fallen and ruined. 

The grand reason why so many fernales 
have fallen victims to the love of amusement 
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is, that they have judged erroneously of the 
end which it is designed to answer. They 
have taken up the opinion, (and it must be 
acknowledged that it has too often received 
the sanction even of parents,) that a portion 
especially of early life was designed to be frit- 
tered away in idle and foolish indulgences; 
that they are at liberty during this period to 
regard the gratification of the senses as an 
ultimate object; and to think of nothing in 
connexion with amusement beyond the mere 
momentary enjoyment with which it is con- 
nected. With this impression, they have asked 
no question with so much interest as how they 
may most effectually be amused; and _ this 
passion has increased by indulgence, until they 
have acquired an utter disrelish for the sober 
concerns of life. Who would suppose that 
beings could be employed in these idle pur- 
suits, who are destined to an immortal exist- 
ence, who are accountable for the improve- 
ment of all their time, and are liable every 
hour to enter on an exact and eternal retri- 
bution ? 

The legitimate end of amusement is not 
answered in mere personal gratification, but 
in refreshing and invigorating the powers for 
the more successful discharge of duty The 
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constitution of the human mind is such, that 
it will not bear to be intensely employed on 
the same object for a long time without inter- 
ruption: the effect of an attempt to keep it thus 
employed would be, that far less would be 
accomplished than might be with occasional 
relaxation; and withal, the energies of the 
mind, instead of being quickened and im- 
proved, would gradually be diminished. Hence 
some amusement becomes necessary, in order 
to secure the greatest usefulness. 

In this view, you will perceive not only that 
amusement is designed to prepare you for the 
discharge of duty, that is, for an attention to 
the graver concerns of life, but that it is itself 
an important part of duty, and like every thing 
else in which you engage, ought to be subject 
to the direction of conscience. You have no 
right to forget your accountability or to re- 
fuse to acknowledge God in selecting your 
amusements, or in yielding yourself to them, 
than you have when you enter the closet or 
sanctuary to engage in private or public wor- 
ship. 

You will perceive, moreover, if the preceding 
remarks are correct, that the whole purpose 
of amusement may be answered by mere 
change of employment. It is by no means 
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necessary, as’ the popular notion is, that the 
change should be from an employment that 
is useful to one that is useless or even worse; 
but the object may be even better accomplish- 
ed by a change that shall keep the mind still 
employed to advantage. If your ordinary em- 
ployment be one that lays your faculties under 
severe contribution, that to which you resort 
for amusement ought undoubtedly to require 
but moderate mental exercise; and in cases 
of great exhaustion from intellectual effort, it 
may be proper to give the mind for a season 
an entire dispensation fiom the labor of con- 
nected thought. But in all ordinary cases, 
you will find that in unbending from severe 
exertion of mind with reference to renewing 
that exertion with greater success, you need 
not yield to positive inaction, or occupy your- 
self with anything that is trifling, but may stiil 
be doing something for the benetit of yourself 
or your fellow creatures. If you regulate your 
amusements by a regard to this principle, you 
will find it a most effectual means of redeem- 
ing time, and will have the pleasure to reflect 
that even your hours of relaxation are hours 
of usefulness. 

There are several tests by which you may 
judge whether any particular amusement is in- 
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nocent; of course, whether it is safe and ‘right 
for you to indulge in it. Inquire whether be- 
fore engaging in it, you dare ask God to ac- 
company it with his blessing. , Do not think 
this is a superstitious suggestion. Rely on it, 
it, is fully accordant with enlightened reason 
and conscience. We have no right to use our 
faculties in any way which our Maker and 
Judge does not approve; and if we are con- 
scious of using them aright, we shall at once 
feel our need of his blessing, and be encourag- 
ed to ask it. 

Let me add that you cannot innocently in- 
dulge in any amusement which will not fit 
you for the better discharge of the ordinary 
duties of life. If this be not the effect, the time 
which is thus occupied is worse than lost; for 
not only is there no good accomplished, but 
the faculties, by this means, acquire, or are con- 
firmed in, a wrong direction. And thus habits 
are often formed, both intellectual and moral, 
which are alike inconsistent with dignity, hap- 
piness, and usefulness. Is it not lamentably 
true, that a Jarge part of the amusements that 
prevail in the world, instead of invigorating the 
faculties for the more faithful discharge of duty, 
actually unfit the mind for useful exertion on 
the one hand, and create a disrelish for it on 
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the other? J need not repeat the caution that 
you will have no communion with any of these 
scenes of unprofitable indulgence. 

That you may not misapprehend my mean- 
ing I will descend a little to particulars, and 
give you my opinion in few words, of some of 
the fashionable amusements of the day. 

I will begin with parties of pleasure. You 
already know that I am in favor of your cul- 
tivating the social affections. Instead of ob- 
jecting to your meeting occasionally a circle 
of friends, for an agreeable interchange of kind 
sentiments, and for purposes of intellectual and 
moral improvement, I would encourage such 
meetings with all my heart; and if you choose 
to call them parties of pleasure, you have my 
consent for doing so. But those scenes which 
usually pass in the world under this name — 
scenes of mere conviviality and trifling —in 
which there is nothing to enlighten the mind, 
or to refine or elevate the affections, I am con- 
strained to regard as utterly unworthy a ration- 
al and accountable being. It is not the fact 
that the occasions to which I refer, usually 
collect a large number that constitutes the 
ground of my objection to them; for a large 
number may as well be occupied in a profita- 
ble manner as a small one; but it is the fact 
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that the very purpose for which they come to- 
gether is to fritter away time in idle and foolish 
conversation. It is this circumstance which 
gives to the parties to which I refer, their dis- 
tinetive character; and whether they consist 
of many or few, their tendency is perhaps 
equally pernicious. They not only answer no 
good purpose, but serve to dissipate the mind, 
and throw open the doors of the heart to every 
temptation. 

Another amusement which has been very 
common, and which still prevails to a consid- 
able extent, is dancing. 'To this, considered 
as a mere exercise, no: objection certainly can 
be made; and if it were cultivated with exclu- 
sive reference to this, nothing worse could be 
said of learning to dance than that it is not the 
most profitable way of spending time. And 
I will go further, and add, that if a few girls 
were disposed to stand up together for a half 
hour, and dance for recreation, 1 cannot con- 
ceive that there could be any immorality in 
it. But all this, you are perfectly aware, is 
very remote from the amusement as it actually 
exists. Every one knows that it brings the 
sexes together in circumstances, to say the 
least, not the most favorable to the cultivation 
of female delicacy; that the mind is usually 
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engrossed for a considerable time, in prepar- 
ation for it; that, for the most part, it occupies 
hours which should be given to repose; that it 
is fitted to cherish a spirit of vanity, and work 
up the mind toa feverish and useless excite- 
ment; and that it is followed by a state, both 
of mind and body, which, for a time at least, 
forbids any thing like useful exertion. I am 
confident that I might appeal to any young 
female who is accustomed to dance in balls 
and assemblies, and if she were honest, she 
would confirm from her own experience, all 
that 1 have said. I have been struck with the 
fact, that in every instance in which I have 
ever heard a young female under serious im- 
pressions, speak of that part of her life which 
she has devoted to this amusement, she has 
said unhesitatingly, that, more than any thing 
else, it served to give her an aversion to more 
serious matters. Such testimony, rendered in 
such circumstances, ought surely to be regard- 
ed as decisive. 

The only other amusement, in relation to 
which J shall at present offer an opinion, is the 
theatre. The great argument which is urged 
in favor of this is, that it is a school in which 
you may study to advantage the human char- 
acter; inasmuch as the various operations of 
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the heart, under different circumstances, are 
here successfully exhibited. {This argument 
is worth nothing; for it were better to study 
human nature, as it is acted out in the every 
day realities of life around us, than as it ap- 
pears in the high wrought and overstrained 
representations of the stage; just as it would 
be desirable to contemplate any object of in- 
terest rather than a picture of it, even though 


it might be drawn by the most skilful artist. 


And as for the objections to this amusement, 
they are so obvious that I scarcely need allude 
to them. ‘The vulgarity, the licentiousness, 
the impiety connected with it, are proverbial: 
and if the fact did not stare us in the face, we 
should say that it was impossible that ladies 
professing the utmost delicacy, and who, in 
private, would be offended by an indecent al- 
lusion, will nevertheless deliberately and habit- 
ually expose themselves to all the profaneness 
and ribaldry of the stage. And what renders 
this still more surprising is, that in being pre- 
sent on these occasions, they consent to mingle 
with the most profligate part of the commu- 
nity; with persons who are at home only in 
the atmosphere of moral corruption, and whom 
common decency cannot behold witheut a 
blush This is a fact in the history of your 
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sex for which I own myself utterly unable to 
account. 

If the thought should occur to you that I 
am abridging your liberty tno far by depriving 
you of amusements which are regarded by 
many as innocent, let me entreat you, before 
you indulge such a reflection, to pause and 
refer the several species of amusement, of 
which .[ have spoken, to the tests which I am 
sure your reason and conscience have already 
approved. Upon which of them, let me ask, 
could you upon your knees, humbly invoke 
the blessing of God? Which of them could 
you indulge, and not feel an increased aversion 
to the more serious concerns of life? In which 
of them should you be willing to engage, if 
you were to be assured by a messenger from 
the invisible world, that you were spending the 
last month or the last week of your probation. 
In relation to which of them can you say, that 
it would serve to prepare you the better for 
your various personal and relative duties? I 
am sure that I need only propose these inter- 
rogatories to your conscience, to satisfy you 
that there is no superstition in the advice 
which I have given you in respect to these 
several amusements. 

But I know you will ask, if the fashionable 
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amusements of the day are proscribed, what 
are those in which you may safely and inno- 
cently indulge. 1 answer in general by repeat- 
ing what I have already said, that there is 
scarcely any employment, different from your 
ordinary one, which requires comparatively 
little mental effort, in which you may not find 
legitimate recreation. You may amuse your- 
self by various kinds of reading, which, at the 
same time, will exert a favorable influence 
on your understanding and heart. You may 
amuse yourself by the study of natural sci- 
ence; especially by arranging the flowers of 
the field, and calling them, by their names ; or 
by carrying your curious researches into the 
mineral kingdom, and deciphering the eviden- 
ces of the Creator’s handy work in the moun- 
tain rock, and the insignificant pebble, and 
every degree of mineral existence between 
them. You may amuse yourself by cheerful 
and yet useful conversation with some enter- 
taining friend, or even by walking abroad in 
solitude, and breathing the fresh air, and look- 
ing at the moon and the stars as they shine 
forth in silent grandeur on the face of the sky, 
or in contemplating the bright verdure that 
covers the earth in spring, or in listening to the 
sound of a distant brook, as it rushes down a 
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steep mountain, and buries itself in a deep 
forest. The contemplation of these various 
objects, and of all the variegated scenery of 
nature, opens a most legitimate field for amuse- 
ment, while it is fitted also to enlarge our con- 
ceptions of the Creator’s works, and to foster 
a spirit of elevated devotion and rationa\ piety 


CHAPTER XI. 
Untercourse with the Worl. 


In several of the preceding cliapters I have 
taken for granted that you are to mingle, ina 
greater or less degree, in society. It is equally 
essential to your respectability and usefulness, 
that you should not live the life of a recluse. 
The constitution of your nature, and the cir- 
cumstances of your condition, clearly indicate 
that you were made to be social. As it is a 
subject, however, in relation to which there is 
a strong tendency to extremes, and on which 
you will be in great danger of being misled, 
I shall suggest a few thoughts in the present 
chapter which may serve to aid in forming 
your opinions and directing your conduct. 

I begin my advice to you on this subject by 
a caution that you should not make your en- 
. trance into society at too early a period. It 
too often happens that girls, long before they 
have completed their education, and even at a 
comparatively early stage of it, have contracted 
a strong relish for being in the world; and un- 
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less prevented by the influence of parents or 
instructers, they are found thus prematurely 
in the gayest circles of fashion. The conse- 
quence of this is that at best, a divided atten- 
tion is rendered to their studies; that their 
opportunities for intellectual improvement are 
enjoyed to little purpose; and that the period 
in which should be laid the foundation of a 
solid and useful character, is perverted to the 
formation of a habit of mental inaction, and 
not improbably to cherish a spirit of intoler- 
able vanity, 

Now I do not insist that you should actually 
decline all society up to the time of complet- 
ing your education; but I wish that your visit- 
ing, previous to that period, should be, for the 
most part, of an informal character; and that 
you should not generally consider yourself 
at liberty to accept invitations, even if you 
should receive them, to mingle in set circles, 
This accidental intercourse of which I have 
spoken, is all that will be necessary during the 
period of your education, to aid you in the 
formation of your manners; and any thing 
beyond it will almost inevitably interfere with 
your intellectual improvement, and of course 
detract from your ultimate estimation in so- 
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Let me assure you too, that you will be far 
less acceptable in society, if you make your 
appearance prematurely, than if you wait till 
a proper period. The common sense of the 
world is quick to discern any impropriety on 
this subject; and if, while you are yet.a child, 
you are seen among those of mature age, vir- 
tually claiming to be as old as they, you can 
expect nothing else but that you will be set 
down as deficient either in modesty or good 
sense. Better for your reputation that you 
sheuld come too late into society than too 
early ; for though in the one case you might 
lose something in point of manners, yet in the 
other you would lose more, in the estimation 
of the world, on the score of delicacy and cor- 
rect judgment. 

Jt is not more important that you should 
avoid going into society too early, than it is, 
that when you do enter it, you should avoid 
mingling in it too much. One bad effect of 
this would be, that it would leave you with too 
little time for the discharge of your private and 
domestic duties. The culture of your mind 
and heart, in connexion with the ordinary cares 
of domestic life, requires that a large part of 
your time should be spent at home; and you 
cannot, without great injustice to yourself, and 
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those with whom you are connected, neglect 
these more private duties, for the sake of being 
always in the bustle of the world. It is a rare 
thing that you will find a lady who devotes an 
undue proportion of her time in visiting, but 
that if you follow her. into the domestic cirele, 
to the chamber and the fireside, you will find 
that she evinces a proportional neglect of some 
of the duties belonging to the station she occu- 
pies. She is either neglecting to cultivate her 
understanding, or neglecting to keep her heart, 
or neglecting to use the means which Provi- 
dence has put into her hands for the intellec- 
tual and moral improvement of those with 
whom she is immediately connected. 
Recollect also that the error against which 
_T am endeavoring to put you on your guard, 
~ would not only prevent your attention to more 
important duties, by occupying the time which 
should be allotted to them, but it would serve 
actually to give you a distaste for those duties. 
Indulge yourself in a constaat round of com- 
pany, even for a short period, and it will be 
strange indeed if you do not begin to feel that 
company is your only element; if you do not, 
in a great degree, lose your relish for the pleas- 
ures of the domestic fireside; if you do not 
find yourself complaining of ennui, when you 
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happen for a season to be providentially shut 
up at home. I need not stop to show how 
entirely such a habit of feeling must disqual- 
ify a female for the most important relations 
she can ever sustain. 

Moreover, an extravagant fondness for soci- 
ety, and an excessive indulgence of this incli- 
nation, are almost sure to create a habit of 
dissipation, both as it respects the intellect and 
the feelings. The mind, by being constantly 
conversant with the ever varying scenes of 
social life, loses, in a great degree, the com- 
mand of its own powers; and the attempt to 
concentrate them on any particular subject, 
were scarcely more likely to succeed than 
would be an attempt to collect every mote that 
was floating in the surrounding atmosphere, 
while the atmosphere was agitated by a whirl- 
wind. The moral feelings too are subject 
to a similar influence; for not only is there 
usually an entire absence of self communion, 
and all that secret discipline of the affections, 
which is essential to the right keeping of the 
heart, but too often there are the levities of the 
world, scenes from which there is a studied 
exclusion of religion, and even a designed in 
troduction of much that is fitted to bring reli 
gion into conternpt. I do not say that this evil, 
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in its whole extent, is commonly found in any 
of the walks of decent society ; but I do say 
that it sometimes exists in. the frightful dimen- 
sions which I have attributed to it; and that 
it commonly exists in so great a degree as to 
render an excessive intercourse with the world 
a fruitful source of mischief. 

You will anticipate me when I say, in this 
connexion, that it becomes you to use the ut- 
most caution in selecting the circle with which 
you are to associate. I hardly need admonish 
you to set it down as a fixed purpose that you 
will never, intentionally, be found in any cir- 
cle in which there is any thing to encourage 
immorality, or any lack of reverence for the 
sacred principles and precepts of religion. I 
would have you, moreover, beware of ming- 
ling in the gay world; in scenes which are de- 
signed to produce an unnatural and feverish 
excitement of the spirits, which are fraught 
with no intellectual or moral advantage, and in 
which the introduction of grave or useful dis- 
course would be the signal for disquietude or 
disgust. I do not, by any means, insist that 
your associates should all be from the number 
of those who are professedly or actually pious; 
nor do I object at all to your intercourse with 
them being of a cheerful, and sometimes, if 
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you please, an amusing character; but I do 
insist that they should be persons of correct 
moral views and habits, and that your associat- 
ing with them should be for some higher pur- | 
pose than merely to kill time, or to cultivate a 
spirit of trifling. It were desirable, too, as I 
have had occasion elsewhere to remark con- 
cerning your particular friends, that the circle 
with which you chiefly associate, should pos- 
sess a good degree of intelligence: that thus 
your social intercourse may be instrumental in 
improving not only your heart but your under- 
standing. If you take due precautions on this 
subject, the time that you pass in society, in- 
stead of being lost, may subserve, in a high 
degree, your most important interests; while 
the neglect of such precautions will render the 
same hours a mere blank in the period of your 
probation. 

There is one other point involved in the 
general subject of this chapter which is too 
important to be omitted —I refer to the de- 
portment which it becomes you to maintain 
towards the other sex. The importance of 
this, both as it respects yourself and others, 
you can scarcely estimate too highly. On the 
one hand, it has much to do in forming your 
own character; and I need not say that any 
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lack of prudence in this respect, even for a 
single hour, may expose you to evils which no 
subsequent caution could enable you effectually 
to repair. On the other hand, the conduct of 
every female who is of the least consideration, 
may be expected to exert an influence on the 
character of every gentleman with whom she 
associates; and that influence will be for good 
or evil, as she exhibits, or fails to exhibit, a 
deportment that becomes her. Indeed, so 
commanding is this influence, that it is safe to 
calculate upon the character of any commu- 
nity, from knowing the prevailing standard of 
female character; and that can scarcely be 
regarded as an exaggerated maxim, which 
declares that ‘women rule the world.’ 

Let me counsel you then never to utter an 
expression, or do an act, that even looks like 
soliciting any gentleman’s attention. Remem- 
ber that every expression of civility, to be of 
any value, must be perfectly voluntary; and 
any wish on your part, whether directly or in- 
directly expressed, to make yourself a favorite, 
will be certain to awaken the disgust of all who 
know it. I would not recommend to you any 
thing like a prudish or affected reserve ; but 
even this were not so unfortunate an extreme, 
as an exeessive forwardness. While you med 
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estly accept any attentions which propriety 
warrants, let there be no attempt at artful 
insinuation on the one hand, or at taking a 
man’s heart by storm on the other. 

Be not ambitious to be considered a belle. 
Indeed I had rather you would be almost any 
thing else, that does not involve gross moral 
obliquity, than this. It is the fate of most 
belles that they become foolishly vain, think of 
nothing, and care for nothing, beyond personal 
display, and not unfrequently sacrifice them- 
selyes in a mad bargain, which involves their 
destinies for life. The more of solid and en- 
during esteem you enjoy, the better; and you 
ought to gain whatever of this you can by 
honorable means; but to be admired, and ca- 
ressed, and flattered for mere accidental quali- 
ties, which involve nothing of intellectual or 
moral worth, ought to render any girl, who is 
the subject of it, an object of pity. You are at 
liberty to desire the good opinion of every gen- 
tleman of your acquaintance ; but it would be 
worse than folly in you to be ambitious of a 
blind admiration. 

I will only add that you ought to be on your 
guard against the influence of flattery. Rely 
On it, the man who flatters you, whatever he 
may profess, is not your friend. It were a 
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much kinder office, and a real mark of friend- 
ship, to admonish you tenderly, yet honestly, 
of your faults. If you yield a little to flattery, 
you have placed yourself on dangerous ground : 
if you continue to yield, vou are not improba- 
bly undone. 


CHAPTER Xil. 
FMarriage. 


Tue event of marriage marks an important 
era in the life of a young female. It intro- 
duces her tosome new and most interesting 
relations. It devolves upon her a set of cares, 
and duties, and responsibilities, to which she 
has hitherto been unaccustomed. It usually 
lays the foundation for increased happiness, 
or for bitter, and enduring, and unavailing 
regrets. 

I begin my advice to you on this subject, 
by suggesting a caution against forming this 
connexion prematurely. There is scarcely 
any thing that indicates a greater lack of dis- 
cretion, than for a young girl, at a time when 
she ought to be giving her thoughts to her 
books, and thus laying the foundation for re- 
spectability and usefulness, to be giving her 
heart to some admirer, and entering into an 
arrangement for speedily giving him her hand. 
The consequence of this is, that she is only 
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imperfectly educated, and not unfrequently, is 
subjected through life, by her deficiencies, to 
Serious inconvenience and mortification. She 
enters the conjugal state miserably qualified to 
sustain its responsibilities; and not improba- 
bly acquires a cast of character in that rela- 
tion, which, unfortunately, is too enduring, and 
which is alike unfavorable to her own enjoy- 
ment, and that of those with whom she is im- 
mediately connected. 

I advise you, therefore, as you value your 
prospects of happiness for life, that you leave 
all matrimonial arrangements to a period sub- 
sequent to the completion of your education. 
Even if proposals of marriage should be made 
to you, and of an eligible kind, previous to 
that time, it must be an extraordinary case 
indeed in which you would’ be warranted to 
accept them. The very fact of your forming 
such an engagement, and especially of your 
suffering it to arrest your education, would be 
set down to your disadvantage. It would be 
regarded as indicating at least an unfortunate 
weakness in your character, which would be 
no favorable prognostic of a solid and endur- 
ing reputation. 

Another evil which you should avoid, in 
connexion with this subject, is that of forming 

K 
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this relation, or pledging yourself to it, without 
due deliberation. Every one knows that there 
is no department of human experience which 
is so fruitful in wonderful occurrences as this ; 
and one of the most singular of them all is the 
fact, that many a young lady disposes of her- 
self for life, toa man with whom her acquain- 
tance has been limited to a few days or even 
afew hours. I.admit that there may be soli- 
tary cases of this kind in which the result is 
favorable; but no female, who makes the rash 
experiment has. a right to calculate, either from 
the analogy of experience, or the nature of the 
case, upon any thing else than that the result 
will be most disastrous. If there be one in- 
stance in which there has proved to be a con- 
geniality of thought and feeling favorable to 
domestic happiness, there are many in: which 
the most opposite tempers and habits have 
been brought into an unnatural union, and the 
grave of conjugal happiness has opened. be- 
neath the very altar at which the conjugal 
union was consummated. 

I would have you then on your guard against 
taking a rash step in relation to this important 
matter. Bear in mind that the decision which 
you form on this subject is to affect vitally your 
interests for life; and not only yours but at 
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least those of one other individual. The con- 
sequences of an erroneous decision you will 
not be able to avoid: they will meet you, and 
follow you, and attend you, through the whole 
of the rugged path which conducts you to the 
grave. 

Another point of great importance, connect- 
ed with this subject, is the character of the man 
with whom you are to be united. There are 
some qualities which may be desirable enough, 
bot are not indispensable: there are others 
which should be regarded as absolutely requi- 
site, and the opposites of which as absolutely 
disqualifying for this connexion. 

I regard fortune, as it stands related to the 
marriage of a young lady, in nearly the same 
light as family. Great riches are desirable only 
as a means of doing good; as a means of en- 
joyment, independently of the opportunity they 
furnish for the exercise of a benevolent spirit, 
they are really worth very little; and are in no 
respect to be preferred to a fair competence. 
If I have any wish that you should be rich, it 
is not that I may see you in circumstances 
of splendor, but that I may see you setting a 
noble example of benevolence; not that you 
may outshine those around you in the magnifi- 
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cence of your dwelling, or the costliness of 
your furniture or equipage, hut that you may 
deservedly bear the palm in doing good to the 
wretched and perishing. But when I remem- 
ber how often riches become a snare to their 
possessors, and how many females have been 
ruined by a sudden elevation to a fortune, I 
cannot say that I have a wish that you should 
ever encounter the temptations incident to that 
condition. It is certainly desirable that there 
should be a competence on one side or the 
other; so much as to furnish adequate means, 
in_connexion with the avails of some honest 
and honorable. calling, for the support of a 
family; but within this limit any lady may 
reasonably circumscribe her wishes. 

Do not marry a fop. There is in such a 
character nothing of true dignity ; nothing that 
commands respect, or insures even a decent 
standing in the community. ‘There is a mark 
upon him, an affected elegance of manner, a 
studied particularity of dress, and usually a 
singular inanity of mind, by which he is known 
in every circle in which he moves. His very 
attitude and gait tell the stranger who he is, 
though he only passes him silently in the street, 
Fo unite your destiny with such aman, I bard- 
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ly need say, would be to impress the seal of 
disgrace upon your character, and the seal of 
wretchedness upon your doom. 

Do not marry a spendthrift. No, not if he 
have ever so extensive a fortune; for no degree 
of wealth can secure such a man from the de- 
gradation of poverty. I have in my eye at this 
moment an accomplished female, (and it were 
easy to adduce a thousand similar cases,) who 
married a man of vast. wealth, but of prodigal 
habits; and years have passed away since that 
immense fortune has gone to the winds; and 
the last remains of it were squandered amidst 
the tears, and in spite of the tender and earnest 
expostulations of a suffering family. And now 
if I should look for that once rejoicing and 
apparently fortunate bride, I should go to an 
obscure cabin of wretchedness, and should find 
her laboring with her own hands to provide 
bread for her more than orphan children, and 
she would tell me a tale of wo, which, however 
familiar to me, would make me sit down and 
weep. This same man, who has plunged her 
and her little ones into so much wretchedness, 
possesses many naturally amiable qualities, and 
is gifted with enviable powers of mind, but 
unhappily in early life he became a spendthrift ; 
and on this rock the fortunes of himself and of 
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his family were wrecked. If you should ever 
give yourself to a man of similar character, 
you need not be disappointed if you should 
_ experience a similar destiny. 

Do not marry a miser. Such a man may be 
rich, very rich, but you could expect that his 
riches would yield you little else than misery. 
{t is not improbable that you might have the 
inortification of being compelled not only to 
refuse every call of charity, but to. abridge, in 
a great degree, your own personal comforts, 
and of knowing at the same time that there 
were ample means within your reach which 
yet you were forbidden to appropriate. If you 
must marry a miser, I would say, better marry 
one that is poor than one who is rich; for in 
the former case, to whatever inconvenience 
you might be exposed, you would be saved the 
disheartening reflection, that you were poor in 
the midst of abundance. As I would have you 
always cultivate a noble and liberal spirit, I beg 
you will never for a moment think of forming 
a connexion, that shall subject you in this re- 
spect to the least embarrassment. 

Do not marry a man whose age is greatly 
disproportioned to your own. I will not say 
that circumstances never exist which justify a 
deviation from this rule; or that there are no 
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cases in which it is violated, that result favora- 
bly to the happiness of both parties. But I am 
constrained to say that such connexions pre- 
sent, at least to my own eye, a violation of good 
taste, and seem contrary to the dictates of na- 
ture. Besides, it is an exceedingly awkward 
thing for a young girl to be going round with 
a man of triple her own age as a husband, and 
puzzling all who see them together to decide 
whether she is the grandaughter or the wife. 
And a greater evil still is, that there must needs 
be in many respects an entire lack of congeni- 
ality between them. He has the habits and — 
feelings of age, she the vivacity and buoyancy 
of youth ; and it were impossible that this wide 
difference should not sooner or later be pain- 
fully felt. And she may reasonably expect 
. that some of her best days will be spent, not in 
sustaining the infirmities of an aged father, but 
in ministering to the necessities of a superan- 
nuated husband; and it would not be strange 
if the burden should be increased by her being 
compelled to encounter the spirit of complaint 
and petulance by which old age is often attend? 
ed. I confess that, whenever I see a respect- 
able female, in the meridian of life, in these 
circumstances, I regard her with pity; and 
though I venerate her for the affectionate and 
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faithful attentions which she renders to the 
man whom she has accepted as her husband, 
J cannot but wish, for the sake of her own hap- 
piness, that those attentions had devolved. upon 
some other individuai. 

Do not marry a man who is not industrious 
in some honorable vocation. It is bad for any 
individual to be without some set employment: 
the erfect of it is very apt to be, that he abuses 
nis talents, perverts his time to unworthy pur- 
poses, and contracts a habit of living to little 
purpose but that of selfish gratification. A man 
without property, and yet without business, no 
girl could ever think of marrying, unless she 
had made up her mind to sell herself to the 
lowest bidder. A rich man may have retired 
from active business, after accumulating an 
estate, and yet may find employment enough 
in the supervision and management of it: but 
if a man have become rich by inheritance, and 
has never acquired a habit of industry, and has 
been brought up in abundance to live only as 
a drone, I would say that it were scarcely more 
safe to marry him than if he were actually 
poor ; for this indolent habit is a pledge of the 
speedy dissipation of his property. A habit of 
industry once formed is not likely to be ever 
lost. Place the individual in whatever cireum- 
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stances you will, and he will not be satisfiec. 
unless he can be active. Moreover, it will im 
part to his character an energy and efficiency, 
which can hardly fail to render him an objec 
of respect. I should regard your prospects fo1 
life as far better, if you should marry a mar: 
of very limited property, or even no property 
at all, with an honest vocation and a habit of 
industry, than if I were to see you united to 
one of extensive wealth, who had never been 
taught to exercise his own powers. ? 
Do not marry a man of an irritable, violent, 
or overbearing temper. ‘There is nothing with 
which domestic enjoyment is more intimately 
connected, than a naturally amiable and affec- 
tionate disposition; and the absence of this is 
sure to render a delicate and sensitive female, 
in no small degree, unhappy. To be compel- 
led to witness frequent ebullitions of angry 
passion —to hear her well intended actions 
often complained of, and her purest motives 
bitterly impeached —to feel that the stern hand 
of power is stretched over, rather than the soft 
arm of kindness laid beneath her — this is a lot 
from which it-would seem the gentleness of 
female character ought to claim an exemption 
1 say then, as you value your comfort, veuture 
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not to form this connexion with a man of an 
unamiable temper. 

Do not marry a man who is deficient in un- 
derstanding, or in mental acquisitions. I do 
not mean that you should look for an intellect 
of the highest order, or that you should consid- 
er yourself entitled to it; but I mean that a 
woman of decent intelligence can never be 
happy with a fool. If you were united to a 
man of inferior endowments, you would not 
only lose the advantage which might result 
from an unreserved intercourse with one of a 
different character, but you would also be sub- 
ject to a thousand painful mortifications from 
the awkward mistakes and ridiculous opinions 
which would result from his ignorance. There 
is scarcely any thing more painful than to ob- 
serve a.lady and her husband in society, when- 
every one feels the superiority of the former to 
the latter; and when the wife herself is mani- 
festly so much impressed with his inferiority, 
that the opening of his lips is a signal for the 
dropping of her head, or for a blush to diffuse 
itself over her countenance. It were certainly 
a mark of imprudence for any lady to marry a 
man, whom she would be ashamed to intro- 
duce into any circle to which she would have 
access. 
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Do not marry a man who is skeptical in his 
principles. If he be an avowed infidel, or if 
he hold any fundamental error in religion, and 
yet have every other quality which you could 
desire, it would be an act of infatuation in you 
to conserit to become his wife. You cannot, 
upon any principles of reason, calculate that, 
if you do this, you will escape injury. I know 
an instance in which a young female, who had 
had a religious education, married an infidel ; 
and the consequence of the connexion has 
been, that she has plunged with her husband 
into the gulf of infidelity, and now openly re- 
viles the Saviour, and ridicules the most sacred 
and awful truths of religion. I know another 
instance in which the husband of a lady of es- 
tablished religious principles, and of apparently 
devoted piety, became a zealous advocate of 
one of the grossest systems of error that has 
ever -been baptized into the Christian name; 
and though at first she halted, and thought she 
could never yield, and even expostulated with 
her husband to retreat from the verge of the 
precipice, yet she herself at length tremblingly 
approached, and finally took the fatal leap; and 
now, instead of hearing her talk of her reliance 
on Christ, you will hear her speak of him as 
‘only a good moral teacher, and of her own 
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salvation as if the glory of it all belonged to 
herself. And I doubt not that these instances 
furnish a fair illustration of the influence of 
such a connexion on the female character 
You may rest assured that you cannot be the 
constant companion of an infidel, without 
breathing an atmosphere that is strongly im- 
pregnated with moral corruption; and it were 
little short of a miracle if you should breathe 
such an atmosphere, without inhaling the ele- 
ments of death. If I were to see you in-these 
circumstances, though I would still commend 
you to a God of mercy, I could scarcely for- 
bear to weep over your lot. 

Do not marry a man of questionable moral- 
ity. However correct may be his moral and 
religious opinions, if he be addicted to only a 
single species of vice, you have no security 
that he will not sink into the vortex of profli- 
gacy. If he be a profane man, he certainly 
cannot have the fear of God before his eyes, 
and of course cannot be under the controlling 
influence of moral obligation. If he suffer 
himself to be occasionally found at the gaming 
table, or if he be addicted in the slightest de- 
gree to intemperance, there is a melancholy 
probability that he will, ere long, become a 
desperate gambler, and a shameless sot; and 
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think what it would be to be obliged to recog- 
nise such a man as your nearest friend —a 
man whose character is rendered odious by 
the very loathsomeness of depravity. I say, 
then, if there be a single exceptionable point 
in the moral character of the man who offers 
himself to you, reject his proposals without 
hesitation: to accept them would in all prob- 
ability be to prepare for yourself a cup of un- 
mingled bitterness, and possibly to exile your- 
self from the society of your own friends. 

Having said thus much in relation to what 
should be avoided, and what should be desir- 
ed, in the character of a husband, I shall close 
this chapter with a few brief directions in re- 
spect to your conduct previously and subse- 
quently to your forming an engagement. 

If a gentleman address you on the subject 
of marriage, the presumption is that the propo- 
sal is unexpected ; and unless you can decide 
instantly in the negative, (in which case you 
are bound to apprize him of your decision with- 
out delay,) it is proper that you should make 
his proposal a subject of immediate and serious 
consideration. In ordinary cases, it is unne- 
cessary to ask the advice of any besides your 
parents. It is due to filial respect that they 
should be consulted; and as they are most 
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deeply interested in your happiness, you could 
not fail to regard their opinion with suitable 
deference. | The two great questions which you 
have to decide in order te form your ultimate 
conclusion, are, whether, on the whole, you: 
pare satisfied with his character, and whether 
you are susceptible of that degree of affection 
for him which will justify this ee: If, 
after due consideration, you can answer both 
these questions in the affirmative, it may be 
safe to decide agreeably to his wishes. If you 
are constrained to answer either in the neg- 
ative, your duty to him as well as yourself 
demands that you should come to a contrary 
decision. And in either case, you are to lose 
no time in apprizing him of the result. If it 
be that you decline his proposals, make it 
known to him. in a manner which will be 
least likely to wound his sensibility, and let the 
secret of his having addressed you. never pass 
your lips. Your answer in this case places 
him in an unpleasant situation at any rate; and 
it were more than cruel to add to his mortifica- 
tion by giving publicity to the occasion of it, 
If, on the other hand, the result be that you ac- 
cept his proposals, modestly and affectionately 
inform him of it, and from that period consider 
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yourself sacredly bound through every vicissi- 
tude to become his wife. 

An engagement thus deliberately formed, 
and involving such important interests, it were 
an indication of something more than weak- 
ness to trifle with: it betrays an obliquity of 
moral feeling, a lack of generous sensibility, 
and a recklessness of character, which might 
well lead any gentleman, towards whom the 
outrage was directed, to congratulate himself 
upon having been the subject of it, rather than 
to have had the same qualities to encounter 
for life, in the nearest and tenderest of all 
relations. The young lady, who wantonly re- 
fuses to fulfil an engagement of marriage, in 
the estimation of all whose good opinion is 
worth. possessing, subjects herself to disgrace ; 
and you will find, not unfrequently, something 
like a just retribution rendering any subsequent 
connexion which she may form a source of 
continual unhappiness. 

There are only two cases which occur to 
me, in which there can be any good ground 
for a young lady to decline giving her hand in 
marriage after it has been promised. The one 
is that in which, the person to whom she is 
pledged, subsequently to an engagement, avows 
licentious principles, or yields to any immoral 
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practice. The other is that in which she dis- 
covers that he has intentionally concealed from 
her any thing in respect to his character or 
circumstances, which, had she known it sea- 
sonably, would have prevented her forming the 
engagement. In both these cases it is manifest 
that she has a right to withdraw; for in the 
one, he has voluntarily assumed a character 
which will be sure to render her wretched, 
and which, if he had possessed it when the 
engagement was formed, would have led her 
unhesitatingly to decline his proposals: in the 
other, he has gained her consent by deception ; 
and it were impossible that she should be mo- 
rally bound in a contract, in which the ground 
on which she would have acted was concealed 
from her. But where, instead of immorality 
or infidelity, there has been nothing but mis- 
fortune; where the evils which have come 
upon him, however disastrous, have been the 
result, not of his own folly or guilt, but of the 
ordinance of Heaven, there is not the shadow 
of an apology for her deserting him. I do not 
say that circumstances may not exist, in which 
it may be best for both parties that the engage- 
ment should not take effect; but if it is dissoly- 
ed, let it be a matter of fair understanding, and 
mutual consent: for her to refuse to fulfil it 
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were nothing less than a wanton violation of 
good faith, In becoming engaged to him, she 
of course consented to share with him the lot 
which Providence should appoint; and though 
she certainly has a right to refuse to share the 
consequences of vices which he may subse- 
quently have contracted, she has no right to 
decline a part with him in any afflictions 
which may be administered by the righteous 
hand of God. 

But you will ask, perhaps, whether there is 
not yet another case, in which a lady may be 
justified in declining to fulfil a promise of mar- 
riage — that in which she discovers, after she 
is engaged, that the person to whom she has 
come under an obligation, is not in a sufficient 
degree the object of her affection./ In a case 
of this kind, I would say, let her beware how 
she yields to an occasional freak of feeling, or 
take up the opinion that she has no solid attach- 
ment to the individual, because in some partic- 
ular states of mind she feels, or imagines that 
she feels, a sentiment of indifference toward 
him. But if she be satisfied, after faithfully 
watching her own feelings, that the prevailing 
habit of her mind towards him is a habit of 
indifference or aversion, better perhaps that she 
should honestly communicate the fact to him, 

L 
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and no doubt his consent will be readily ob- 
tained for the dissolution of the engagement. 
But in this case, let her remember that she does 
not rid herself of responsibility. She subjects 
herself to the imputation of having acted rash- 
ly in a case which pre-eminently required that 
she should have acted deliberately; or else of 
possessing a fickleness of character which must 
throw an air of suspicion around all her de- 
clarations and conduct. The blame of the 
whole transaction rests upon herself; and the 
most that she can do is, to transfer it from her 
conduct at the close, to her conduct at the 
beginning. Whatever evil consequences may 
result to the individual whom she has dis- 
appointed, she must charge, if not upon her 
deliberate intention to injure, yet upon her 
criminal neglect to avoid it. Let her never 
open her lips toadduce her want of'attachment 
as the shadow of an apology. It amounts only 
to an acknowledgment of her own caprice, 
and with the discerning passes for absolutely 
nothing. 

During the period that intervenes between 
forming an engagement and consummating 
the connexion, let your deportment towards 
the individual, to whom you have given your 
affections, be marked by modesty, respect and 
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kindness. Never, on the one hand, give him 
the Teast reason to question the sincerity of 
your regard, nor on the other, suffer your in- 
tercourse with him to be marked by an unbe- 
coming familiarity../Do all that you can to 
render him happy; and while you will natu- 
rally grow in each other’s confidence and 
affection, you may reasonably hope that you 
will be helpers of each other’s joy, in the most 
endearing of all human relations. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PHorming Religious Sentiments. 


I wAvE now gone through with a considera- 
tion of a number of those topics which I deem 
important to you in practical life. There is 
one subject, however, which concerns you 
more deeply than any other, which remains to 
be considered. It is the subject of Religion. 
It is this which is identified with all your in- 
terests as an immortal creature. A deficiency 
in other respects may indeed occasion you 
much inconvenience in the world; but a rad- 
ical deficiency here must extend its influence 
beyond the grave. 

The first branch of this momentous subject 
to which I wish to call your attention, is the 
formation of your religious sentiments. It has 
been a doctrine unhappily current in modern 
times, that our religious characters do not, in 
any important sense, derive their complexion 
from our religious opinions; and the practical 
influence of this doctrine has been exhibited in 
confounding the most important distinctions in 
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religion, and in annihilating, in a great meas- 
ure, the importance of Christian faith. There 
are no doubt some truths in religion, concern- 
ing which, a mistake does not constitute a fun- 
damental error ; but it is equally true that there 
are other great and commanding truths which 
form the very soul of piety, the belief of which 
must enter radically into our claim to the Chris- 
tian character. For why haye the truths of 
the Bible been revealed, if it is not that they 
should be believed ; and of what use can a rey- 
elation be to us, if it be not so explicit that, 
with the proper application of our faculties, we 
can ascertain what are its leading and essential -- 
features? Moreover, it is the system of divine 
truth that is the basis of the whole fabric of 
practical religion. If religion consist exclusive- 
iy in being a good neighbor, and in discharging 
the duties arising from our social relations, I 
will admit that faith in its doctrines may be 
dispensed with, and yet no very perceptible 
chasm be made in the system. But if it be 
vastly more comprehensive in its demands; if 
it have respect to the manner of our reconcilia- 
tion with an offended God; if it,embrace all 
the mighty machinery of Providence with re- 
spect to our redemption, and all the duties 
which we owe to God as well as man; then it 
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were as absurd to suppose that you can dis- 
eharge the great duties of practical religion, 
while you are indifferent. to the truths of the 
Bible, as that the man shouid calculate the dis- 
tances of the planets, or conduct a ship through 
the ocean, who was either ignorant or incredu- 
lous in respect to the elementary principles of 
navigation or astronomy. It is the practical 
reception of truth that constitutes the very es- 
sence of piety; and though there may be a 
speculative belief of it without a particle of 
vital godliness, be assured there can be no such 
thing as genuine practical religion without an 
intellectual assent to the truth of its doctrines. 
So far from being unimportant, then, faith is 
one of the essential elements of piety. 

It is then a question of great moment, in 
what manner you shall become possessed of a 
correct system of religious opinions. To aid 
you in this important matter, let me suggest the 
rollowing brief directions. 

Let your opinions be drawn directly from 
the Bible. I know it is the ordinance of heay- 
en that the first impressions of divine truth 
which children recéive, should ordinarily be 
from their parents; and,it becomes parents to 
take heed that those first impressions are cor- 
rect: but even if your parents should inculcate 
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error, you can no longer be innocent in ‘hold- 
ing it than while you are incapable of referring 
their opinions to the law and the testimony. 
The fact that certain doctrines may have been 
taught you by the lips of parental tenderness, 
is certainly a reason why you should not lightly 
cast them from you ; but it is due to your own 
personal responsibility that you should receive 
no doctrines ultimately on mere human author- 
ity. Soalso you may derive much advantage 
from studying the writings of uninspired men ; 
but you are to bear in mind that they are falli- 
ble like yourself, and that in adopting their 
opinions as your own, without examination, 
you not only refuse the privilege which God 
has given you, of thinking for yourself, but you 
needlessly run the hazard of embracing error. 
Having satisfied yourself that the Bible is a 
revelation from God, you are to receive implic- 
itly whatever it contains, however humbling to 
the pride of the intellect, or opposed to the 
strongest propensities of the heart. 

But you will serhaps ask whether, inasmuch 
as great minds have arrived at different and 
opposite conclusions’ im respect to wnat the’ 
Bible contains, it be not a difficult matter to 
ascertain its genuine doctrines; so difficult 
even as to discourage exertion, and furnwh 
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some apology for an indolent acquiescence in 
human authority. I answer, the fact to which 
I have adverted may indeed be a reason for not 
taking up any opinions rashly, but. it is also an 
important argument for not taking them upon 
trust; for if equally gifted minds have rushed 
into opposite extremes, it is certain that fine 
intellectual powers, unless guided by a proper 
moral influence, do not furnish the shadow 
of a security against error, ‘The best interpre- 
ter of Scripture, and the only safe one, is good 
common sense, under the direction of an hum- 
ble and teachable temper. Let there be an 
honest desire to know the truth, and let that 
desire be directed to the author of all spiritual 
illumination, and let it be accompanied with a 
diligent use of the means which are within our 
reach, and we need have no fear of being left 
to any fundamental error. If a powerful in- 
tellect were essential to the right understand- 
ing of Scripture, you perceive at once that to 
the mass of the world, who possess only com 
mon minds, it would be a mere dead letter 
but as no higher intellectual powers are neces 
sary than fall to the common lot of man, in 
connexion with the spirit of docility and de- 
pendence on divine illumination, which all 
may, if they will, possess, it is manifest that the 
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Bible is fairly open to all; and that every in- 
dividual is as truly responsible for his religious 
opinions as for his moral conduct. 

In endeavoring to ascertain the doctrines 
of the Bible, it were desirable that you should 
bear in mind that the obvious meaning of a 
passage is generally the correct one; for if it 
were not so, it would be impossible for man- 
kind in general ever to gain an intelligent con- 
viction of its truth. And, if I mistake not, one 
of the most fruitful sources of error is found in 
a disposition to overlook the obvious meaning 
and search for something hidden ; something 
that shall bear theampression of novelty or of 
mystery. Far be it from me to question that 
the Bible is an inexhaustible treasury of wis- 
dom; and it is one of its glorious peculiarities 
that it will supply materials for reflection to the 
noblest intellect, and will reward its most dili- 
gent researches, through every period of its 
existence. Nevertheless, its leading doctrines 
are fairly within the reach of common minds 
in common circumstances; and if you ap- 
proach it, satisfied to receive the obvious sense 
as the true sense, there is no danger that you 
will be left to adopt the speculations and vaga- 
ries of a false theology. A system of error is 
never deduced from the Bible easily and natu- 
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rally: it is only by being subjected to the tor 
ture of a false construction. 

The true system of religion must, in every 
respect, correspond with the character of God. 
As religion includes the great system of the 
divine administration, it is impossible but that 
every part of it must be agreeable to his infi- 
nitely perfect nature. Any system of doctrine 
then, which tarnishes any of the divine attri- 
butes, which is inconsistent with the highest 
exercise of wisdom, goodness, justice, faithful- 
ness, or holiness, cannot be true, and of course, 
can never have been revealed by a God of 
truth. I admit that in the manifestation of 
these perfections there may be depths which 
the line of no human understanding can fath- 
om; and hence the Bible may and does, in a 
certain sense, contain mysteries; but any doc- 
trine which is perceived to be irreconcilable 
with the free and perfect exercise of any of 
these attributes, any doctrine which exhibits 
them at variance with each other, and which 
would of course leave the divine character to 
suffer in the view of the intelligent creation, 
must be the product of proud and erring rea- 
son. It will be well for you to inquire in 
respect to every doctrine that is proposed to 
vour faith, what is its bearing upon the charac- 
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ter of God? Is it honorable or dishonorable to 
any or all of the divine perfections? And if 
you can decide this question satisfactorily, you 
need not hesitate as to the ultimate vonclusion. 

But if the true system of religion must be 
agreeable to the perfections of God, equally 
certain is it that it must be accommodated to 
the condition of man; for one grand design of 
it is to secure and perfect human happiness. 
Tosay nothing of man as asocial being, and of 
the fact that the gospel might be expected to 
supply rules for the regulation of his conduct in 
this capacity — it requires but little knowledge 
of one’s self, and little observation on the con- 
duct of others, to arrive at the conclusion that 
man is.a sinner, and as such has exposed himself 
to the displeasure of God. Most unquestionably 
then, no system of religion could be suited to 
the actual exigencies of human nature, but one 
that should offer a twofold deliverance —a 
deliverance from the punishment of sin, and 
from the dominion of sin; for even if the sin- 
ner’s guilt were cancelled, yet if he were still 
left. the slave of evil propensities, forgiveness 
itself would be no blessing. You perceive that 
a system of religion which should merely pre- 
scribe a course of external morality, however 
it might be accommodated to man as a social 
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peing, would be very inadequate to the higher 
necessities of his condition ; any system short 
of that which brings peace to the laboring con- 
science and sanctification to the polluted soul, 
m consistency with the honor of the divine 
character and government, as it could never 
answer the purpose for which religion was 
designed, were no. better than a mockery of 
human wo. I need not say that a God of love 
has never thus trifled with the wants of his 
creatures. 

The true system of religion must also be ra- 
tional. There may be, and there are, as I have 
already intimated, doctrines, which in some of 
their lofty and intricate bearings, we may not 
be able to comprehend; but even these doc- 
trines, so far as they are practical in the present 
state of our existence, commend themselves 
both to the understanding and the conscience. 
That they are above human reason certainly 
cannot be questioned; but that they are-con- 
trary to it never has been, and never can be 
shown. God addresses us in the Bible as 
rational beings; of course the truths which 
he reveals and requires us to believe, must be 
conformable to the reason which he has given 
us, and to which he primarily addresses the 
revelation. To receive any doctrine that is 
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contrary to reason, were to insult the dignity of 
our own nature ; to reject any doctrine merely 
because it is above reason, were to claim a 
right to sit in judgment on the decisions of the 
Highest. 

The true system of religion must be con- 
sistent with itself. Truth is always consistent ; 
and as we have a right here to assume that 
whatever the Bible contains is truth, it follows 
that there must exist a perfect harmony among 
its various doctrines. There are indeed some 
portions of Scripture which may be hard to 
be understood, and may seem susceptible of 
some variety of interpretation; but in every 
such case the true rule is, to judge of what is 
doubtful by what is clear. And if there be 
some passages which seem at first view to be 
inconsistent with the leading doctrines of the 
gospel, it is right. to presume that these consti- 
tute an exception from the general remark that 
the obvious meaning is the true meaning ; and 
in every such case it is probable that a more 
attentive examination of the passage in its con- 
nexion will disclose some other sense than that 
which lies most upon the surface, which is con- 
sistent with the general tenor of revealed truth 

The true system of religion must be adapt- 
ed to make men better. It is impossible but 
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that an infinitely holy God should desire that 
his intelligent creatures should be holy; and it 
were absurd to suppose that he should have 
given them a system of religion which.is not 
adapted to make them so. Accordingly, one 
grand argument for the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity is found in the holiness of its doctrines; 
in the fact that it exhibits the lines of moral 
purity in such boldness and strength that it 
could have been no other than a heaven-born 
system. If this be so, it follows that no doc- 
trine which is fitted in any way to loosen the 
bands of moral obligation, or to license any of 
the evil propensities of the heart either directly 
or indirectly, can be a genuine doctrine of the 
Bible. It is safe to presume’ that that system 
which fosters a habit of indifference to prac- 
tical godliness, and supplies the human heart 
with arguments for. sinful indulgence, is a sys- 
tem of error. It is equally safe to conclude 
that that system which makes men humble 
and meek before God, benevolent and useful to 
their fellowcreatures, which exerts an influ- 
ence, silent indeed, but certain to bring up the 
human character toward the standard of divine 
perfection, is the system which bears the sig- 
nature of heaven, und in the practical reception 
of which, men become wise unto salvation. 
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Before I close this chapter, let me urge you 
in the adoption of your religious sentiments, to 
Keep in view the solemnities of a dying hour. 
Nothing will be more likely than this to guard 
you against fatal error. If your opinions are 
formed not only in the season of health, but 
with reference to the continuance of health 
and of life, there is great danger that they 
will prove to be another gospel, and will be so 
many thorns in your dying pillow. There is 
danger that you will take up with some wretch- 
ed system of error, which will serve as a pres- 
ent opiate to the conscience, but which will 
leave conscience to rise upon you at last, when 
you can do nothing to silence her accusations. 
But if in all your inquiries for the truth, you 
keep in view the last hour of your probation ; 
and if, before adopting any doctrine or system 
of doctrine, you ask yourself how you will be 
likely to regard it when the current of life is 
ebbing away — whether it will come up to 
your mind then as a minister of peace or a 
minister of wrath—I say, if you deal thus 
honestly with yourself, you can hardly fail to 
draw from the Bible those precious truths 
which holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Proper Flove of treating Weligious Lvov. 


Norwrrustanpine I have advised you to 
search the Scriptures as the only infallible 
standard of religious faith, and to admit no 
doctrine into your creed, merely upon human 
testimony, you. cannot suppose that I am in- 
different as to the result of your religious in- 
quiries. I have imdeed no fear, if you read 
the Bible with an honest heart, and with a 
sincere desire to know the truth, that you will 
fall into any fundamental or dangerous error: 
but after all 4 must be acknowledged, that not 
a small number of those, who have made the 
word of God their constant study, and have 
employed all the power of genius, and all the 
upparatus of criticism, in their biblical pursuits, 
have given us the result of their labors in sys- 
tems of religion, which have nothing to sanc- 
tify or elevate the affections; nothing to hush 
the clamors of conscience ; nothing to illumine 
the cheerlessness of affliction, or the desolation 
of the grave. 

Make it a rule never to withhold your char- 
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ity on any slight or equivocal evidence. To 
declare your conviction that a person holds 
another gospel, is a thing of too much moment 
to be hazarded on any grounds which are not 
the most satisfactory. Better far to err on the 
extreme of forbearance than intolerance. Mild 
measures are much better fitted to exert a re- 
claiming influence than severe ones. A little 
severity may place a religious errorist for ever 
beyond your reach; whereas, a condescending 
treatment of him may be the means of dissi- 
pating his errors, and establishing him in the 
truth. 

‘Moreover, I would advise you never to im- 
pute to others doctrines which they disavow, 
because they may appear to you to form an 
essential part of their general system. Cheer- 
fully give them credit for every truth they will 
acknowledge ; and be very slow to decide that 
the connexion between a fundamental doctrine, 
and one which is not so, is so close, that the 
latter may not be given up, while the former 
is with some degree of consistency retained. 
The system of religious truth is indeed perfect- 
ly harmonious; but its parts are not all equally 
important. It is a structure from which you 
may remove some remote appendage, and you 
will only injure its proportion, or deface its 
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beauty; but take away one of its main pillars, 
and the whole fabric tumbles to ruins. 

Set it down as a principle, therefore, that all 
minor differences in religious opinion are to 
be treated with candor and lenity. It is a re- 
proach to the Christian cause, that the jealousy 
and intolerance of its professed advocates have 
erected so many walls of partition to exclude 
each other from the affectionate interchange 
of Christian offices ; and it is a fact upon which 
my eye now fastens, as the day star of millen- 
nial glory, that the little strifes and jealousies 
which have prevailed among different denom 
inations, to the distraction of the chureh, are 
beginning to’ lose themselves in a growing 
attachment to the common cause. It is our 
duty indeed to endeavor to reclaim the wan- 
dering from every species of error; but the 
boundary of our Christian charity must be 
nothing less than that sacred line which encir- 
eles the fundamental doetrines of the gospel. 
If we deliberately exclude from Christian fel- 
lowship those who hold the grand peculiarities 
of our faith, we do it at the peril of rejecting 
those whom God has accepted. 

But while I make all these concessions in 
favor of Catholicism, far be it from me to leave 
an impression on your mind, that it were safe 
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to receive to the hallowed embrace of Chris- 
tian charity, those who reject any of the fun- 
damental truths of religion. With Christian 
forbearance in respect to doctrines that are not 
fundamental, you must combine Christian in- 
dependence with respect to those that are ; and 
every Christian ought to shrink from any act 
which implies indifference to the great founda- 
tion of the gospel scheme, as he would shrink 
from the guilt of betraying his Master with a 
kiss. The only consistent course for those who 
build their hopes of Heaven upon the great 
truths of the Bible—the only course which 
their own principles will justify—is to take 
their stand by the cardinal doctrines of the 
gospel; and whoever may lift the standard of 
persecution, or whoever may chant the praises 
of liberality, to guard these truths with the 
most sacred vigilance. 

But notwithstanding you are to be decided 
in your treatment of fundamental error, you 
should be on your guard, even in respect to 
this, against every approach to a bitter and 
censorious spirit. It is not the spirit which 
will recommend your religious views to others, 
or which can furnish to yourself any evidence 
of their correctness from their practical tenden- 
cy. Besides, as I have already intimated, no 
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person was ever reclaimed from error by be 
ing insulted or reproached ; but not a few have, 
by such a course, been steeled, against convic- 
tion, and driven to the extreme of heresy. The 
person whom you may not be able to recog- 
nise as a Christian, you may still treat with the 
kindness and courtesy of a friend: you may 
mingle with him in the kind offices and chari-: 
ties of life ; you may cautiously avoid reproach- 
ing him with his errors; you may go, like an 
angel of mercy, to his sick bed; and you may 
keep him constantly under the influence of 
your gentle and winning deportment; and who 
knows. but that in this way you may save a 
soul from death and hide a multitude of sins? 
I will only detain you farther on this subject 
with one word relative to religious controversy. 
I do not care how much theological knowledge 
you acquire, and J will not say that circumstan- 
ces may never occur, in which it may be prop- 
er for you to use it in defence of the truths of 
the gospel; but I beg that nothing may ever 
tempt you needlessly to enlist in any religious 
dispute. When a woman takes up the weap- 
ons of theological warfare, unless at the imper- 
ative call of duty, the native loveliness of female 
character is instantly eclipsed. The modest 
and retiring virtues which are the peculiar 
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ornament of your sex, can never find a place 
amidst the din and clashing of religious com- 
batants. It was my lot, not long since, to 
encounter a sturdy female polemic in a stage- 
coach; and I must confess that, after a little 
while, she succeeded in driving me effectually 
from the field ; not because I was apprehensive 
of being crushed by the weight of her argu- 
ments, but because, when I came to reflect, it 
cost me less mortification to yield to her the 
honor of an apparent triumph, than to keep 
the attitude which I had incautiously taken of 
discussing the most momentous of all subjects, 
in such circumstances, with a talking female, 
whose element was controversy. I confidently 
trust that the time will never come, when the 
cause of truth will require the polemic influ- 
ence of females. 

I have dwelt thus minutely on the several 
points involved in the subject of this chapter, 
not from a conviction that they would all be 
of the same importance to you as they might 
be to a minister of the gospel, but because I 
wish you, on every subject connected with 
practical life, to have some fixed principles, 
which will always be ready for application. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Practical Religion. 


in a preceding chapter I have endeavored 
to impress you with the importance of correct 
views of the great truths of religion. Such 
views unquestionably lie at the foundation of 
every right exercise of the affections, and of 
whatever is truly good in the life. ‘Neverthe- 
less, correct opinions are in themselves of com- 
paratively little importance, unless they are 
suffered to exert their legitimate influence in 
forming and elevating the character. You may 
have ‘all knowledge and all faith ;? you may be 
unwavering in your conviction of the truth, 
and even be able to confound gainsayers, and 
yet if in all this there be nothing that reaches 
the heart and influences the conduct, your char- 
acter in the eye of God is but little removed 
from that of an unbeliever. You may indeed 
pass for a Christian with the world, or at least 
with the undiscerning part of it, and possibly 
you may imagine yourself one; but the hour 
of affliction, and the hour of death, and above all 
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the light of eternity, which will put your Chris- 
tianity to the test, will prove it to be a mere 
name—an inefficient speculation, not a practi- 
zal and sustaining principle. 

I have said that practical religion has its be- 
ginning in the understanding. Religous truth 
being apprehended by the mind, spreads its in- 
fluence over the affections, and through them 
that influence is carried out into every depart- 
ment of action. There is no mystery in all 
this—no departure from the common operation 
of the principles of human nature: on the con- 
trary, it is conformed to all the analogies of 
experience. You believe that a beloved friend 
is wandering unconsciously on the verge of a 
precipice, and liable every moment to an irre- 
coverable and fatal plunge. This conviction 
operates irresistibly upon your affections, stir- 
ring up in your bosom, the deepest compassion 
and anxiety. And these same feelings which 
cause your heart to throb on account of the 
danger of your friend, will lead you to rush 
toward the fearful precipice, and admonish 
your friend of her perilous circumstances; and 
if need be, even to lay hold of her, and rescue 
her from destruction. Now this is a fair illus- 
tration of what I mean by practical religion. 

It is important here to remark, that it besongs 
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to genuine practical religion to control alike 
the affections and the external conduct. There 
are those who will have it that to be religious 
is merely to be susceptible of a warm glow of 
feeling, to be able to weep profusely under the 
solemn and affecting truths of the gospel, and 
to talk with fervor and sensibility of the pro- 
gress or the decline of religion around them; 
while the every day duties of the Christian 
life, which require action as well as feeling, 
are unhappily regarded as not among the 
weightier matters of the law. And there are 
those, on the other hand, who seem willing to 
have their hands put in requisition, while yet 
they practically claim a dispensation for the 
heart; who cheerfully perform every deed of 
justice and charity which devolves upon them 
in their intercourse with their fellow men, and 
are even models of external morality, who 
nevertheless seem to regard repentance, and 
faith, and devotion, as works of supererogation 
—at least as not being essential to the religious 
character. Now both these classes are equally 
in a mistake. Practical religion does not assert 
its claims exclusively either over the heart or 
the life; but alike over both. The truths which 
you believe must exert their influence in the 
production of holy affections; and those af- 
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fections must exert their influence in leading 
to a holy life. If you make your religion 
consist merely in feeling, or merely in action, 
it is at best a partial religion, and will never 
answer the great purpose of your. acceptance 
with God. 

Such is the natural perverseness of the heart, 
that it never yields up its rebellion, and becomes 
transformed into the divine likeness, until it is 
wrought upon by the almighty agency of God. 
But this agency, let it be always remembered, 
is of such a character as not to supersede but 
to involve the exercise of the human faculties, 
Notwithstanding it is sovereign in its nature, (for 
the very idea of salvation by grace implies 
sovereignty,) it is in perfect accordance with 
all the laws of moral action; so that the sinner 
actually makes his very highest efforts precise- 
ly at the time when he is the subject of the 
most powerful divine agency. The moral 
actions he performs at the period of his trans- 
formation into the divine image, are as truly 
his own, as if he were in every sense an inde- 
pendent agent; and yet God works as really, 
though not in the same manner, as he did in 
the original creation. This is the uniform 
doctrine of Scripture ; and perhaps there is no 
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single passage in which it is more clearly con- 
tained, than that in which the apostle exhorts 
the Christians, to. whom he was writing, to 
work out their own salvation with fear and 
trembling, giving it as a reason that it was 
God who worked within them, both to will 
and to do, of his good pleasure. 

But you will ask, perhaps, whether there is 
not here something of mystery; and will in- 
quire for an explanation of this coincidence 
between the agency of the Creator and the 
agency of the creature, in the production of 
this wonderful result. J answer unhesitatingly, 
that I know nothing on this subject, and ex- 
pect to know nothing in this world, beyond 
the simple fact. That it is so is amply proved, 
not only by Scripture but experience; but 
how it is so is.a problem which, to say the 
least, must be reserved to exercise the faculties 
in a higher state of existence. To reject a fact 
of which we have all the evidence of which it 
is susceptible, merely because we cannot ex- 
plain every thing that is connected with it, 
were certainly the height of mfatuation. Upon 
this principle we should resign’ ourselves to a 
universal skepticism ; for what gbject is there 
in nature, which, when subjecte toa rigid ex- 
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amination, does not present mysteries, before 
which the highest human reason must own 
itself confounded. 

Practical religion is begun and sustained 
through the influence of the truth—the doc- 
trines and precepts of the Bible, and retains a 
perfect identity of character in every variety of 
circumstances. I do not mean that it con- 
founds all the distinctions of society ; for such 
was never intended to be its effect; but it 
does, in the most important sense, lay a foun- 
dation for a community of interest and feeling. 
It conforms the human character everywhere 
to the same standard. Everywhere, it is 
accompanied by the same joys and sorrows, 
the same fears, and hopes, and aspirations. 
You may bring together persons from the most 
opposite walks of society, and if you please from 
opposite sides of the globe; persons whose 
feelings and habits on other subjects have little 
or nothing in common, and let each of them 
have a principle of genuine religion, and if they 
speak the same language, they will recognise 
each other as brethren, and they will be able 
to report a common experience, and the same 
spirit of love to their master, and love to each 
other and love to their fellow men, will glow 
in the bosom of each; and they will be looking 
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forward alike to heaven as their final home 
The most cultivated mind, and the most un- 
cultivated, may be brought together, and, sup- 
posing both to be deeply imbued with genuine 
religion, they will feel at home in each other’s 
society : there will be one point, though there 
be only one, at which they can meet on the 
same level, and hold intelligent and. delightful 
communion. 

It is another attribute of practical religion, 
that it is enduring. Who does not know how 
fugitive and uncertain are the possessions of the 
world — how riches take to themselves wings 
and fly away — how the voice of human ap 
plause is often changed almost in an instant 
into the voice of execration—how pleasure 
turns into pain in the very moment of enjoy- 
ment — how even natural affection itself will 
grow cold and shy, and finally give place to 
deep rooted enmity and bitter resentment ? 
But not so with religion. Let the change of 
external circumstances be what it may, let the 
fate of other possessions be as it will, this is 
sure to remain through every vicissitude. A 
principle of religion, once implanted in the 
heart, can never be eradicated, and can never 
cease to exert its influence. It will live in 
every clime; it will survive every calamity 
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and it will brighten into a higher ‘and holier 
perfection in better worlds. 

But not only is practical religion something 
that will endure, but something which, even 
here, is destined to increase. The principle 
when first implanted in the heart is indeed 
feeble in its operations; and if we were to form 
our opinion without the aid of experience, and 
without recourse to the divine testimony, we 
should decide unhesitatingly that there was 
little reason to expect that this principle could 
ever reach a full and strong maturity. But it 
is the ordinance of God that it should be so; 
and the truth is illustrated and confirmed by 
every Chrstian’s experience. ‘There may in- 
deed be seasons of occasional declension, and 
there may be seasons of so much darkness as 
to create the most painful apprehension that 
the heart has never yet practically recognised 
the claims of religion; nevertheless, on the 
whole, there is a constant progress in the 
Christian’s experience; though his steps may 
be feeble and faltering, he is still gradually 
rising towards perfection; gradually gaining 
new victories over in-dwelling corruption ; en- 
larging the sphere of his benevolent activity; 
and coming nearer and nearer the standard 
of perfect holiness. It is said by an inspired 
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writer, with equal truth and beauty, that ‘the 
path of the just is as the shining light, shining 
more and more unto the perfect day.’ 

‘There are two distinct views in which we 
may regard practical religion, as it stands con- 
nected with the trials of life; as triumphing 
over them, and yet as being advanced and 
strengthened by them. When you talk of 
human suffering, there is a cord in every 
bosom that vibrates in a response to the truth 
of what you say. The trials of mankind are 
indeed almost infinitely diversified ; there are 
scarcely two individuals whose cup of sorrow. 
is composed of precisely the same ingredients: 
but there is not a solitary individual whose 
personal experience does not furnish ample, 
testimony that this world is a vale of tears. 
There are those, it may be, who, to the sur- 
rounding world, always bear a cheerful aspect, 
and who might almost leave an impression, by 
the uniform gladness of the countenance, that 
the sorrows of Jife had never invaded their 
hearts. But if you could know all that passes 
within — if you could, even for a single week, 
have access to every secret thought and feel- 
ing, you would no doubt find that, though the 
countenance seemed always to beam with joy, 
yet the heart was often overburdened with sad- 
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ness. ‘There are comparatively few who do 
Rot, at Some time or other, become the objects 
of sympathy from being openly buffeted by the 
storms of adversity ; but there are few too who 
do not experience trials, and sometimes those 
which bring into the heart the keenest anguish 
—of which the world knows nothing. Now 
i say with confidence, that practical religion 
confers upon its possessor a glorious triumph 
amidst the sorrows of life. Suppose poverty 
come with its train of calamities; or suppose 
detraction point its barbed arrows against a 
blameless character; or suppose bereavement 
cast a withering shade upon the best earthly 
hopes and joys: or suppose disease, which 
mocks the highest efforts both of friendship 
and of skill, impress itself upon the counte- 
nance and make its lodgment in the very seat 
of life-—or suppose, if you please, that this 
whole tribe of evils come marching in fearful 
array to assail an individual at once, i am sure 
that I do not say too much for practical reli- 
gion, when I declare to you that it will enable 
its possessor to meet them all in serenity and 
triumph. To do this must require a high ef- 
fort of faith, Iacknowledge; but only such an 
effort as has been exemplified in the experi- 
ence of thousands. Oh! when I have stood 
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amidst such scenes, and witnessed the sweet 
aspirations of hope, and seen the bright beams 
of joy irradiate the countenance over which 
sorrow had thrown her deepest shades, just as 
the bow casts its brilliant hues upon the dark 
cloud in the going down of the sun, I have 
looked upon religion as a bright angel come 
down from heaven to exercise a sovereign in- 
fluence over human calamity; and if I have 
formed a wish or offered a prayer in respect 
to you at such a moment, it has been that this 
good angel’ may be your constant attendant 
through this vale of tears. 

But while there is an energy in religion to 
sustain the soul amidst the calamities of life, 
this energy, instead of being lessened, is in- 
creased by the influence of these calamities. 
Let religion emerge from a scene in which she 
has kept some child of distress from sinking 
in the deep waters, or in-which she has bound 
up some heart that has been smitten by the 
rod of God, and you shall see her more health- 
ful and vigorous for having performed these 
offices of mercy. In other words, nothing is 
so well adapted to purify and brighten the 
Christian graces as the furnace of affliction. 
And hence we look for the noblest specimens 
of Christian attainment, not among those who 
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have been always surrounded with the sun- 
shine of prosperity, but among those who have 
had to struggle hard with the calamities of the 
world. Not every one, not even every Chris- 
tian, whose lot is peculiarly marked by adver- 
sity, experiences, at least in the degree which 
he might, the benign effects of which I have 
spoken; but the reason is that he does not 
receive his afflictions with a right spirit ; every 
Christian who is severely tried, may and ought 
to be the better for it ; and if he be not so, 1 do 
not say that he may not be saved, but let him 
take heed lest it should be so as by fire. 

I have spoken of the triumph of religion in 
affliction; but she triumphs still more glori- 
ously in death. Yes, in that hour when the 
clustering symptoms of dissolution proclaim 
that all is over; when friends sit down and 
weep in silence because they have done every 
thing, and yet the beloved object must die; 
when there is nothing now thought of either 
by the dying or the mourning, but the wind- 
ing-sheet, and the grave, and the region that 
lies beyond it; I say in that hour, dark, and 
portentous and terrible as it seems, religion 
still triumphs. You may trace her footsteps 
amid that scene of desolation in expressions 
of hope, and peace. and joy, and not unfre- 
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quently in the serene and seraphic smile which 
she has left upon the countenance, after she 
has ascended with the spirit to a brighter 
world. Infidelity may be brave in life, but 
she is a coward in death. True religion is 
never more courageous, than when she is act- 
ing asa guide in the dark valley; when with 
oue hand she opens the door of the sepulchre, 
as a safe though temporary resting-place for 
the body, and with the other, the gate of the 
heavenly city, as the everlasting residence of 
the soul. 

There is still more to be said for religion — 
for her noblest triumph is in eternity. In the 
religion of the heart and life, as it exists here, 
here is the germ of that exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory, which is to be the Christian’s 
portion hereafter. Let no one talk of the bril- 
liancy of an earthly crown, wnen compared 
with the immortal splendors of a crown of life. 
Let no one value earthly treasures, when com- 
pared with the incorruptible treasures which 
religion secures at God’s right hand. Let no 
one set a high estimate upon the intercourse 
of earthly friendship, when viewed in compar- 
ison with an everlasting communion with the 
spirits of the just made perfect, and with the 
#ngels that burr before the throne, and even 
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with the infinitely perfect and redeeming God. 
When we speak of the joys of heaven, we 
speak of that, the full extent of which it hath 
not entered the heart of man to conceive. It 
is in that world that religion will sit enthron- 
ed, in the majesty of a benign and perpetual 
triumph. 

I have rarely seen the legitimate operations 
of true religion in forming the character so 
sublimely exemplified, as in the case of a rey- 
erend friend, whom, not many years ago, I 
followed to the grave. He wasa man upon 
whom nature had bountifully bestowed her 
choicest gifts, and who combined every intel- 
lectual and moral quality which was neces- 
sary to stamp upon his character the seal of 
greatness. But above all, he was a practical 
Christian. I knew him when his locks were 
silvered with years, and his eyes were dim 
with age, and his limbs tottered beneath their 
burden. On his furrowed cheek sat the smile 
of contentment, the living image of peace and 
joy. He could hardly open his lips but in 
some expression of penitence for his sins, or 
of thankfulness for his mercies. While he 
was cheerful in the enjoyment of temporal 
blessings, the eye of faith and hope was fixed 
on heaven. I saw him when tle impressions 
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of disease had fastened upon his countenance ; 
when the symptoms of dissolution were ad- 
vancing in slow but certain progress, and when 
eternity was opening its doors to receive his 
almost disenthralled spirit. 1 watched him to 
see if I could discover'a symptom of terror or 
agitation, any thing like the shrinking back of 
the soul from the grasp of death: but all was 
calmness and triumph. Just as he had reach- 
ed the boundary between earth and heaven, I 
said, ‘My father, art thou dying in peace ?’” and 
his animated expression told me that the songs 
of seraphs were already trembling on his ear 
His dying eye shot forth a beam of rapture, 
and told, in language more than mortal, the 
vigor of a spirit on the wing for immortality. 
Never before did I behold Christianity march 
with so much triumph into the territories of 
Death. The scene is imprinted upon my mem- 
ory, and I would fain carry the impression of 
it to the grave. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Self Knowlerge. 


I wave already endeavored to inculcate 
upon you the importance of your becoming a 
proficient in various branches of useful know- 
edge. There is, however, one branch of which 
I have hitherto said nothing, which is incom- 
parably more important to you than all human 
science —I mean the knowledge of yourself. 
To this deeply interesting subject suffer me 
now, in a few brief hints, to direct your atten- 
tion. 

In self knowledge I include, in the first 
place, a knowledge of your intellectual powers. 
It implies that you understand the particular 
bent of your own mind; in which of the facul- 
ties, if any, you are especially deficient, and in 
which of them, if any, you are particularly 
gifted; whether there is a good degree of har- 
mony naturally pervading the powers of your 
mind, or whether there is reason for special 
effort to give to those powers their due balance. 
It implies also that you understand for what 
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department of mental «ction your constitution 
is best adapted, and in what field your efforts 
will be most likely to be successful. 

In the knowledge of which I am speaking 
there is also included an acquaintance with 
your moral dispositions. There is perhaps as 
great a variety of temper among mankind, as 
of countenance; there being scarcely two in- 
dividuals whose natural feelings, when subject- 
ed to a rigid analysis, are not found to be, in 
some respects, different. These ‘original qual- 
ities constitute, in a great degree, the germ of 
the character ; and in most instances, whatever 
good or evil is accomplished, whatever happi- 
hess or misery is experienced, no doubt is to 
be traced, either directly or indirectly, to the 
leading tendencies of our nature. With these 
tendencies, as it respects yourself, you should 
be familiarly acquainted: you should know 
what evil dispositions you are most prone to 
indulge ; at what point you are most suscepti- 
ble of being successfully assailed by tempta- 
tion; and at what point you are capable of 
encountering temptation with the best hope of 
success. 

In self knowledge is farther implied a know- 
ledge of your conduct. It would seem at first 
view that every individual must know this as 
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it respects himself, whether he desires it or 
not; but the real fact is, that there is much in 
the conduct of most persons, of which, though 
it be perfectly open to the world, they contrive 
to keep themselves in ignorance. Not that 
they are unconscious of their actions as they 
perform them; but they suffer them to pass 
out of remembrance, and never make them 
a subject of deliberate review, and still less do 
they think of connecting them with each other 
with a view to ascertain the habit of their life. 
If you would know yourself; you must be 
familiar with the tenor of your conduct from 
day to day—of your conduct in all the circum- 
stances in which you are placed, and in all the 
relations which you sustain. Whether it be 
such as conscience approves or condemns, it 
must not be suffered to escape your observation, 
or to slide prematurely out of your remem- 
brance. 

You must know your motives also —the 
principles by which your conduct is governed. 
Not only the general habit of feeling, but the 
particular motives which prompt to particular 
actions, should be well understood; for it is 
possible, that many an action, which with the 
world passes for a splendid deed of benevo- 
lence, may, with Him who inspects the motive 
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be nothing better than an act of gross hypoc- 
risy ; and on the other hand, that actions which 
to the world bear a suspicious character, may, 
to the Searcher of the heart, appear praisewor- 
thy and excellent. In short, every action de- 
rives its moral character, not from the external 
form which it may happen to assume, but from 
the motive by which it is dictated. If you are 
ignorant of the motive then, your ignorance is 
radical. If you do not know this, you prob- 
ably know less of yourself than those who have 
an opportunity of inspecting only your exter- 
nal conduct. 

You must know the various duties which 
devolve upon you in the different relations of 
life; duties which you owe both to God and 
man; and the momentous considerations by 
which these duties are enforced. In a word, 
whatever relates to your character as an intel- 
lectual, moral, or immortal being, you ought 
distinctly to understand; and the whole extent 
of this enters into the true idea of self know- 
ledge. 

It is the tendency of self knowledge to pro 
mote your usefulness and assist you to select 
a proper field for your activity. If an individ- 
ual happen to get into a sphere for which he 
1g particularly disqualified, let his intentions be 
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as good as they may, and let his activity be 
ever so great, it is not improbable that greater 
injury than benefit will result from his exer- 
tions; whereas the same amount of effort, in 
afield for which Providence had fitted him, 
might exert a blessed influence on many suc- 
cessive generations. Self knowledge is the 
grand security against mistaking in this matter. 
If you know well the peculiarities of your own 
mind and temperament, the weak as well as 
the strong points in your character, you will be 
in little danger of engaging in enterprises for 
which God never designed you; and on the 
other hand, you will be likely to employ your 
powers on the most suitable objects, and with 
the best effect. 

Self knowledge is fitted moreover to promote 
your usefulness, as it imparts to you stability 
of character. If you know little of yourself, 
you will almost of course be liable to a sudden 
adoption of opinions respecting truth and duty, 
and to an equally sudden abandonment of 
them; and this will produce a habit of insta- 
bility both of feeling and action, which will 
injure your usefulness by weakening the con- 
fidence of others in your judgment, and by 
rendering your efforts feeble and inefficient. 
On the other hand, an intimate arquaintance 
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with your own heart, as it will keep you from 
engaging in rash enterprises, will also make 
you resolute and stable in respect to those in 
which you actually engage ; and your facilities 
for doing good will be increased by the favor- 
able regard which this habit of stability will 
secure to you from the surrounding communi 
ty. Is it not manifest then that self knowledge 
is one of the best pledges for well directed ac- 
tivity and usefulness ? 

But how is this most desirable attainment 
to be made? It is within the reach of every 
individual, and yet there is reason to fear that 
the multitude remain. strangers to it. The 
reason is, that they shrink from the effort ne- 
cessary for knowing themselves, on the one 
hand, and dread the result of an examination 
on the other. 

If you would know yourself, it is essential 
that you should habitually and faithfully per- 
form the duty of self communion. You must 
not be contented with looking merely at the 
external act, but faithfully investigate the mo- 
tives and principles of your conduct. You 
must compare your actions, not with any hu- 
man standard, but with the rule of duty which 
God has revealed in his word. You must let 
your examination be conducted with great 
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vigilance, with due deliberation, with unyield- 
ing resolution, and with entire impartiality. 
You must examine the operations of your mind 
and heart in different states of feeling, and in 
every variety of circumstances; and must com- 
pare the result at one time with the result at 
another ; that thus you may be able to ascertain 
the general tenor of your thoughts and feelings. 
A superficial and occasional inspection of your 
heart. will contribute little to your stock of self 
knowledge, and may even expose you to fatal 
self deception; but an examination, conducted 
in the manner which I have described, cannot 
fail in the end to render you intimately acquain- 
ted with yourself. 

Judicious and free conversation with Chris- 
tian friends is another important means of ac- 
quiring self knowledge. The truth is, that we 
otten by our conduct exhibit feelings and traits 
of character which we are not conscious of 
possessing ; and thus put it in the power of our 
friends to reveal to us the secrets of our own 
hearts. And though this is a matter upon 
which we ought not to converse too indiscrim- 
inately, yet it may very safely and properly 
become a subject of conversation with those in 
whom we repose special confidence; and they 
may be of immense advantage to us by giving 
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us their honest impressions in respect to that 
part of our conduct which falls under their ob- 
servation, Nay, we may often learn important 
lessons in respect to ourselves by watching the 
conduct of others towards us; for it is more 
than probable, if they knew us intimately, that 
they judge correctly respecting our character, 
and their treatment of us will almost certainly 
reveal their true opinion. If, for instance, the 
careless world treat a professing Christian 
habitually as if he were one of themselves, you 
may calculate, with absolute assurance, that 
he has become a backslider; and many a pro- 
fessor, no doubt, if he would, might learn from 
the treatment which he receives from the world, 
that he is beginning to wander, while he has 
scarcely begun to suspect it from observation 
upon his own conduct, or from an examination 
of his own heart. 

Reading the Scriptures and prayer are 
among the most important of ali the means of 
self knowledge. The former, by exhibiting in 
the divine law a perfect standard of duty, and 
by exhibiting the character of man in every 
variety of condition and under every kind of 
influence, brings: us acquainted, more than all 
other books, with the most secret springs of 
human action. The latter secures God’s bless 
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ing upon every other effort, while it brings to 
our aid a direct divine illumination. Study 
the Bible then daily and diligently, and pray 
without ceasing for the enlightening influence 
of God’s Spirit, and you will soon be a profi- 
cient in self knowledge 


CHAPTER AVIL. 
Sel€ Government. 


Peruaprs there is nothing in which religion 
displays a more heavenly triumph, than in the 
power which she gives us of controlling our- 
selves. The shock of the apostasy has given 
to the moral principles of our nature a wrong 
direction ; and all the power which reason and 
conscience can exert, without the influence of 
religion, is insufficient to subdue and control 
our native propensities. Practical Christiani- 
ty, however, is powerful enough to deliver 
us from this unhappy thraldom. It is by her 
omnipotent and all-pervading influence that the 
thoughts are disciplined to flow in a proper 
channel, the passions and appetites subjected 
to the control of reason, and the tongue bri- 
dled against sinful levity and unhallowed re- 
proach. 

But inasmuch as religion regards you as 
@ rational and accountable being, she accom- 
plishes this redemption not by any magical or 
arbitrary process, but by subjecting you to laws 
which are altogether fitted to your moral na- 
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ture. If then you will escape from the domin- 
ion of unhallowed thoughts and tempers, you 
must surrender yourself to the practical influ- 
ence of the gospel; you must resolutely break 
away from the enchanted ground of tempta- 
tion; you must be daily conversant with that 
Almighty Power, which alone can arm you for 
a conflict with yourself; you must learn to de- 
tect the deceitful and wandering imagination, 
and station a vigilant sentinel at every watch- 
tower of your heart. To think of acquiring a 
habit of self government independently of the 
influence of religion, were as wild as to think 
of assuaging the elements by a word, when 
they are wrought up to the fury of a tem- 
pest. 

An important part of self government res- 
pects the thoughts. It is a delusion into which 
we easily fall, that if our external deportment 
be correct and exemplary, it matters little what 
are the secret operations of the mind. The 
thoughts, because they are invisible, are regar- 
ded as being scarcely within our control; and 
no doubt many a mind finds an apology for 
gross and habitual wanderings, in a sort of 
indefinite conviction that the imagination was 
made to have its own way, and therefore it is in 
vain to attempt to restrain it. So long as the 
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tongue is kept from giving utterance to the 
evil thoughts which occupy the mind, it is 
most unwarrantably concluded that they may 
be indulged without injury. But the thoughts, 
let it be remembered, are among the primary 
elements of moral action. If they are habitu- 
ally wrong, the feelings will be so also; and 
the thoughts and feelings together constitute, 
in the view of God, the whole moral character. 
The moment you yield to the conviction that 
no restraint is needed here, you resolve on a 
course which must make you odious in the 
sight of Heaven; and nothing but the well 
sustained and undetected character of a hypo- 
crite can save you from being odious in the 
view of the world. 

I acknowledge that the duty to which I am 
urging you— that of exercising a suitable con- 
trol over your thoughts —is one of the most 
difficult to which you can be called; and it 
were in vain to think of discharging it without 
severe effort. You should endeavor habitually 
to realize that you are as truly respons*ble to 
God for the indulgence of a vain imagination, 
as you would be if every evil thought that rises 
in your heart were embodied in the form of a 
palpable action. You should guard against 
the beginning of such a habit; for if it were 
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once firmly established there is scarcely any 
other habit which might not with less difficul 
ty be broken up; for this reason especially that 
this is invisible, and of course not to be affect 
ed by any considerations drawn from external 
circumstances. You should guard against all 
those scenes and occasions which may be 
likely to throw you into the power of these 
invisible tyrants, or to lead you even in the 
smallest degree, to relax your circumspection. 
You should especially guard the senses; for 
these are the principal avenues through which 
vain thoughts find their way into the soul. 
But let the effort necessary to this branch of 
self government be as severe as it may, let 
nothing tempt you to neglect it; for you may 
rest assured that it constitutes, inan important 
sense, the keystone to a virtuous character. 

But you must not only look well to the 
government of the thoughts, but also of the 
passions and affections. This especially is the 
department of the soul in which motives ope- 
rate, and where are fixed all the springs of 
human accountability. It is indeed at the torch 
of the imagination that the passions are usually 
kindled ; and this is a reason why the imagina- 
tion should be kept with all diligence; but the 
jones will never be held in subjection, unless 
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there be employed in reference to this object a 
great amount of direct effort. So active and 
powerful are they that they will often plead 
their own cause, not only eloquently but suc- 
cessfully, against reason, conscience and char- 
acter; and many an individual has sacrificed 
at the shrine of passion every thing dear on 
earth, every thing glorious in eternity. 

As there is a great variety in the human con- 
stitution, the different passions will be found to 
exist, in different individuals, with very une- 
qual degrees of strength; insomuch that what 
constitutes the ruling passion of one, may 
operate with comparatively little strength in 
another. It becomes therefore a matter of no 
small moment to each individual to apply the 
most active restraint where it is most deman- 
ded; not indeed to be negligent in respect to 
any of the passions, but to be specially armed 
for a conflict with those which are the most 
formidable. 

Guard against the improper indulgence of 
anger. The evil of giving way to hasty and 
violent resentments is always great, and some- 
times irretrievable. You thereby deprive your- 
self for the time of the power of. regulating 
your own conduct, while yet you must be res- 
ponsible for all its consequences; for neither 
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common sense nor conscience, the law of God, 
nor the law of man, excuses a bad action, 
because it has been performed in a paroxysm 
of passion. You may, by a single word, spo- 
ken at such a moment, leave a sting in the 
heart of a friend, which no acts of subsequent 
kindness may be able fully to extract;—a 
friend too, it may be, for whom, in an hour of 
reflection, you would have done or suffered 
any thing.. Or you may needlessly subject 
yourself to the ridicule and sneers of those 
who are below you; of those who are upon 
the look-out for your foibles, and stand ready 
to make the most of them. Nay, you may 
bring yourself into sad disrepute with all 
around you, and may greatly cloud your world- 
ly prospects, and prepare for yourself a scene 
of mortification and disgrace, which will last 
while you live, and then be entailed upon your 
memory. In short, if you exercise little or no 
self-control in this respect, you can have no 
security for your comfort—no security for 
your character. 

If I were to prescribe one of the best reme- 
dies for a hasty spirit, I should say, accustom 
yourself to be silent under provocation. It is 
a maxim with some that the best way of en- 
countering insult is to speak out whatever is in 
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the heart, and thus let an angry spirit exhaust 
itself in a torrent of reproach. Precisely the 
opposite or this is the course which I would re- 
commend. If you begin to talk while you are 
in a passion, the effect will almost certainly be 
that your feelings will become more and more 
excited ; for while there is a tendency to such a 
result in the very act of uttering your feelings, 
you will be in danger of saying things which 
will bring back upon you still heavier provo- 
cation. If, on the contrary, when you feel the 
first risings of resentment, you make it a rule 
to pause and reflect on the evil consequences 
of such a spirit, and on the guilt as well as the 
folly of indulging it, you will probably have 
occasion to pause but a moment before rea- 
son will assume her dominion, and you can 
converse with composure and moderation. 
And it is worthy of remark, that while such 
recourse will exert the happiest influence upon 
yourself, it will, more than any thing else, dis- 
arm others of a spirit of provocation, and thus 
secure you from insults and injuries. Mark it 
as often as you will, and you will find that the 
individual who is most calm and patient in the 
reception of injuries is the very one who has 
the fewest injuries to endure. 

Tn connexion with a spirit of anger, I may 
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mention a kindred passion —that of revenge; 
for experience proves that revenge sometimes 
deforms and blackens even the female charac- 
ter. Anger is most commonly the exercise of 
a rash and hasty spirit; and it often happens 
that, though it may be followed by the most 
lasting evils, yet it passes away in an hour or 
even in a moment. Revenge is more thought- 
ful, more deliberate; its purposes are indeed 
usually conceived in anger ; but often executed 
with coolness, and sometimes even in the dark. 
Whatever injuries you may receive, never allow 
yourself for a moment to meditate a purpose 
of retaliation. You are not indeed required 
tamely to surrender your rights to every one 
who may choose wantonly to invade them; 
for that would be little less than to court inju- 
ries; but you are never, under any circumstan- 
ces of provocation, to depart from the golden 
rule; never to form a design, nor even to har- 
bor a wish, to return evil for evil. Nothing is 
more noble than to be able to forgive an injury, 
instead of inflicting injury agam. You remem- 
ber that most beautiful and touching instance 
in which the Saviour, in the action of death, 
commended to the forgiveness of his Father, 
his enemies and murderers. Who ever con- 
templated this incident in his life, without a 
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deep impression of reverence and moral sub- 
limity? Who ever doubted that the imitation 
of such an example would not confer true dig- 
nity of character ? 

There is envy too—one of the meanest of all 
the passions, and yet it too often gets a strong 
lodgment in the breast. You mistake if you 
imagine that this is confined chiefly to persons 
in the lower walks of life; it is, for aught I 
know, just as common among the more eleva- 
ted as the more obscure; and there is nothing 
m external circumstances that can prevent its 
operation. It is alike offensive in the sight of 
God and of man. If the object towards which 
it is exercised be wealth, or splendor, or any 
thing connected with the pride and circum- 
stance of life, it is unreasonable, because noth- 
ing of all this is essential to human happiness ; 
and if God in his providence place these tem- 
poral possessions beyond our reach, we ought 
to conclude that it is best that they should be 
withheld from us. . If the object be intellectual 
strength or culture, this passion is unreasona- 
ble still; for it implies either a dissatisfaction 
with the powers and opportunities which God 
has given us, or else an unwillingness to use 
the exertion necessary for making the best of 
them. And even if the object be moral excel- 
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sence, the unreasonableness of indulging this 
feeling is not at all diminished ; for whatever is 
elevated in moral or Christian character, every 
individual is commanded to attain; and to each 
one God is ready to give the necessary helps 
for doing so. And it is not only an unreason- 
able but a malignant spirit. It looks with an 
eye of hatred upon a brother, for no other rea- 
son than because he is, or is supposed to be, 
a special favorite of Providence. If this hate- 
ful passion ever rise in your breast, banish it as 
one of the worst enemies of your happiness, 
your character, and your soul. Or, I would 
rather say, cultivate such a habit of feeling as 
shall be an effectual security against it. Think 
how many reasons there are why you should 
delight in the happiness of your fellow crea- 
tures ; and let those considerations operate not 
only to keep you from being envious, but to 
make you: grateful, when those around you 
are in any way the special objects of the divine 
goodness. 

The various appetites which have their seat 
in the animal nature, ought also to be kept in 
rigid subjection. These appetites were given 
us for important purposes; but who does not 
know that in a multitude of instances, instead 
of accomplishing the end for which they were 
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designed, they actually become the ministers 
of death? Many,even of your own sex, and 
those too, the circumstances of whose birth 
and education might have been expected most 
effectually to shield them from such a calamity, 
have resigned themselves to a habit of intem- 
perance, and have ultimately sunk. to the lowest 
point of degradation. Once they would have 
been startled with horror by the thought of 
their present condition ; but the almost imper- 
ceptible indulgence with which they began, 
gradually increased, till they plunged into gross 
dissipation, and exiled themselves not only 
from decent society, but from the affections of 
their own kindred. What young female can 
contemplate examples like these, and quietly 
repose in the conviction that she is beyond. the 
reach of danger? 

T must not omit to speak here of the govern- 
ment of the tongue; though much of what ap- 
propriately belongs to this branch of the subject 
has been anticipated in a preceding chapter. 
If your thoughts, and passions, and appetites, 
are kept in due subjection, the proper regula- 
tion of the tongue will be a matter of course; 
for ‘out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh” There is the deceitful 
tongue, which deals in misrepresentation and 
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falsehood. There is the loquacious tongue, 
that monopolizes the conversation of every 
circle, and tires by its perpetual garrulity 
There is the vulgar tongue, that throws out in- 
decent allusions, and finds its element in grov- 
eling subjects. There is the inflamed tongue, 
that busies itself in the propagation of scandal, 
and loves to array friends against each other, 
and keep neighborhoods in commotion: and 
there is the flattering tongue, which would 
pour into your ears the.sweetest strains of ap- 
plause, and would make you think that you 
‘are too good for this world, and are as lovely 
and beautiful as an angel. Take heed that your 
tongue is never prostituted to any of these un- 
worthy purposes. And recollect that while the 
thoughts, and passions, and appetites, contro] 
the movements of the tongue, the tongue in its 
turn exerts an influence upon them either for 
good or evil. If you cherish an habitual im- 
pression of the presence of God, and in all that 
you say endeavor to keep yourself subject to 
the dictatés of an enlightened and wakeful con- 
science, your tongue will indeed be the glory 
of your frame, and a source of blessing to your- 
self and others; but if not, take heed lest it 
should prove a world of iniquity, and should 
10 
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be the instrument of bringing upon you a fear- 
fully aggravated condemnation. 

In respect to the importance of self govern- 
ment, I surely need not enlarge. You cannot 
fail to perceive that it is essential to all true 
dignity of character, and to all that enjoyment 
which is worthy of your rational and im- 
mortal nature. Without it, you may imagine 
yourself free, but you are really in the most 
degrading vassalage. Without it you may 
consider yourself respectable but all virtuous 
beings will regard your character with pity and 
abhorrence.. With it, you will rise up to the 
true dignity of a rational being, and act in con- 
sistency with your immortal hopes. 


r 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
Wumility. 


Ir is one of the most distinguishing and 
lovely features of Christianity, that it not omy 
inculcates, but actually produces and cherishes, 
the grace of humility. So remote is this from 
the spirit of paganism, even in its least excep- 
tionable forms, that the language of the nation 
more enlightened than any other at the time 
of the advent ot Christ, did not supply a word 
expressive of what we mean by humility. It 
belongs to the gospel to have made the discov 
ery that there is a species of self-abasement 
which, while it is befitting our character as 
sinners, is intimately connected with the high 
est moral dignity. 

There is, however, much that passes more 
or less current in the world for humility, which 
Joes not deserve the name; and in respect to 
this, as of all the other graces of the Christian, 
it is important that you should be able to de- 
tect its counterfeits. There is for instance 
an abject spirit; which is groveling in its na- 
ture, and finds its appropriate element amidst 
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a corresponding set of objects; whereas true 
humility lifts the soul from the dust, and brings 
it in contact with some of the most glorious 
objects in the universe. There is also a des- 
ponding spirit, which lives upon doubts and 
anxieties in respect to personal religious expe- 
rience, and turns away from the promises as 
if they were made only for those who could 
appropriate them with absolute assurance: this 
cannot be genuine humility; for it is the legit- 
imate offspring of unbelief; and humility is 
always connected with living faith. There is, 
moreover, a timid spirit, which attempts little, 
and therefore accomplishes little, on the ground 
perhaps that there may be danger of overrating 
one’s own powers; but humility is perfectly 
consistent with forming large plans, and enter- 
ing upon the most extensive field of action, 
provided it be from Christian motives. It is 
a mistake into which many persons fall, that 
pride is always the accompaniment of rank, 
and that humility is found almost of course 
among the lower classes. There may be more 
I acknowledge in the one case than the other, 
to foster a spirit of pride; though even in this 
respect, on account of the different standards 
that exist among various classes, there may be 
less difference than might be imagined; but 
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the truth undoubtedly is, that you may be very 
humble in any station to which Providence 
can raise you; or you may be very proud in 
the obscurest situation to which you can be 
reduced. 

But there is nothing in which a spirit of 
false humility discovers itself more decisively 
than in speaking more unfavorably of one’s 
self than facts will warrant. Expressions of 
this kind ‘almost uniformly fail of their object; 
for it requires but little discernment to detect 
the unworthy motive. If you attribute to 
yourself faults with which you and the world 
know that you are not chargeable, instead of 
being taken as a mark of humility, it will be 
regarded as an indication of a weak mind, and 
an unworthy attempt to provoke commend- 
ation which you do not deserve. 

One of the most common, and to me one ot 
the most painful exhibitions of this spirit, con- 
sists in the indiscriminate and often somewhat 
public confessions of professed Christians in 
respect to their own coldness and neglect of 
duty, when they manifest no disposition to be 
more active and faithful. All this kind of self- 
righteous gossiping is often found a most con- 
venient substitute for doing one’s duty ; and, if 
I mistake not, many a lukewarm Christian has 
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found in these unmeaning confessions an opi< 
ate to his conscience, in the strength of which 
he has gone many days. And I am constrain- 
ed'to express my conviction that this same 
spirit not unfrequently operates in prayer; and 
that acknowledgments of grievous: backslid- 
mg are attempted to be poured into the ear 
of mercy, which are really very little felt, and 
which are scarcely designed to answer any. 
other purpose ( I almost shudder to say it) than 
to lessen the remorse which attends a habit of 
sinning. Wherever you see active efforts to 
forsake sin and to rise to. a higher tone of reli- 
gious feeling and action, there you may take 
it for granted is true humility: but where noth- 
ing appears but confessions of delinquency, 
however deep or often repeated, you may rely 
on it, the genuine grace is not there. 

True Christian humility is one of the effects 
of divine grace operating upon the heart. The 
apostle has beautifully described it in few 
words, as a disposition which leads us not to 
thnk more highly of ourselves than we ought 
to think. It discovers’ itself in heartfelt ex- 
pressions of abasement before God, and in the 
modesty of our appearance, conversation, and 
pursuits, before the world. 

The motives for the cultivation of humility 
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are so numerous that I can only glance at a 
few of them. One of them is to be found in 
the fact that this grace is an essential and 
prominent part of Christian character; and 
that you have so much and only so much of 
true religion as you: have of true humility. 
One of the fathers said, ‘If I were asked, what 
is the first grace of the Christian, I would say, 
Hamility. If I were asked, what is the sec- 
ond, I would say, Humility. If I were asked, 
what is the third, I would still say, Humility 
for ever” No doubt pride in some form or 
other is the ruling principle of the corrupt 
heart: if then you would reach a high point in 
sanctification, guard against pride in all its 
forms, and hé always clothed with the gar- 
ments of humility. 

And if this be so important a part of Chris- 
tian character, I hardly need say, that it is 
essential to the Christian’s comfort. Every 
thing in the universe is part of asystem; and 
when it is in the place appointed for it, it is 
either at rest or in harmonious motion. This 
is true of ourselves; but pride disturbs this 
harmony, and by removing the soul out of its 
proper sphere, makes it restless and unhappy. 
The great secret of true happiness in any sta- 
tion is to have a principle introduced, and. in 
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exercise, which will restore harmony to the 
passions, and will relieve us from the ‘conflicts 
‘and tumults they occasion. 

Not a small part of the unhappiness that ex- 
ists in the world, results immediately from the 
operation of pride. Where in the annals of 
wo will you find characters that have been 
subjected to deeper suffering than Pharaoh, 
and Nebuchadnezzar, and Herod? But, in 
each of them, pride was emphatically the rul- 
ing passion, and to it they sacrificed/every thing 
valuable in time and eternity. And a similar 
result we have seen in many cases that have 
fallen under our own observation: persons 
who have gloried in their fancied superiority 
to those around them — a superiority perhaps 
which has been conferred by the glftter of 
wealth, or the breath of applause — have at 
length been permitted to fall, not only into 
entire insignificance, but the deepest degrada 
tion; thus verifying the divine declaration that 
‘he that exalteth himself shall be abased’ On 
the other hand, wherever genuine humility 
appears, whatever the external circumstances 
may be, there you may look with confidence 
for true happiness. Even under the darkest 
cloud of adversity, humility diffuses a sweet 
peace, and sometimes an unutterable joy, 
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through the soul. Who has not seen the 
humble Christian breathing out his life in tri- 
umph? Who has not seen the proud world- 
ling dying without consolation, and without 
hope ? 

Let me say too that a spirit of humility will 
go far towards rendering you acceptable and 
useful in your intercourse with the world. 
The conduct in which a proud spirit discovers 
itself, is almost sure to revolt even the proud 
themselves, when they witness it in others; 
and as for the humble, they cannot fail to re- 
gard it as an odious quality, though they may 
pity those who are the subjects of it. The use- 
fulness of the proud man must be limited, not 
only because his pride will probably keep him 
within a narrow sphere, but because the efforts 
which he actually makes, being prompted by 
a wrong spirit, will not be likely to draw down 
upon them the blessing of God. It were 
worth while to be humble, if it were only for 
the advantages which humility secures in the 
present life. 

Remember that a proud spirit cannot be 
concealed. If it exists in the heart, all the 
means you can use to conceal it from the 
world, will be in vain. It will discover itself 
in your conversation and deportment, and will 
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give a complexion to your whole character. I 
have known instances in which the manners of 
persons have been formed in the morning of 
life under the influence of a principle of pride ; 
and though they afterwards gave evidence of 
true piety, the haughty and overbearing man- 
ner which they had early acquired, in spite of 
all their exertions to the contrary, continued 
to the close of life.. Wherever this spirit is 
acted out in the manners, it is always odious; 
but where it appears in the manners of a 
female, it receives, from the world at least, a 
double condemnation. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Kmprobement of Time. 


Tur subject upon which I am now to ad- 
dress you, may be considered as including in a 
general sense, much to which I have already 
directed your attention; for you will instantly 
perceive that, as your time is given you to be 
filled up with the discharge of duty, so the 
right improvement of it must involve a faithful 
attention to all the duties connected with your 
various relations. The general subject how- 
ever is of so much importance that I do not feel 
willing to pass it over without bringing it dis- 
_tinetly before you. 

There is a fashion which prevails too exten- 
sively among all classes, of killing time ; and as 
this is an evil into which many persons fall 
without being aware of it, it may not be amiss 
that I should put you on your guard, by men- 
tioning some of the ways in which life is frit- 
tered away without the accomplishment of its 
object. 
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One very effectual means of killing time 
is by sleep. It is true indeed that a certain de- 
gree of sleep is necessary alike to the physical 
and intellectual constitution: it is the kind re- 
storer of the human faculties from a state of 
exhaustion; and is an evidence alike of the 
wisdom and goodness of God. No doubt also 
an individual may err in taking too little repose ; 
as he may thus not only abridge his period of 
usefulness, but his amount of exertion during 
that period: for if he bring to his work facul- 
ties that have lost their elasticity through the 
want of sleep, he may indeed keep himself 
busy, but there is reason to fear that he will be 
busied ina way that will be little better than 
killing time. But the error to which I design- 
ed here to refer, is that of excessive indulgence 
insleep. And the evil of this in respect to the 
loss of time is twofold: not only the time which 
is occupied by sleep is lost, but the ‘mind ac- 
quires a habit of drowsiness or indolence, 
which greatly abates the vigor of all its opera- 
tions. That different constitutions may require 
different degrees of rest there can be no doubt: 
how much is necessary in any given case is to 
be ascertained only by experiment; and eyery 
one ought to make it.a matter of conscience to 
consume as little time'in this way as is consist 
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‘ent with the most healthful and vigorous state 
of the faculties. 

Another means not less effectual of killing 
time is the indulgence of a wandering imagin- 
ation. It is an employment to which some 
minds are exceedingly attached, to suffer their 
thoughts to wander uncontrolled, in any di- 
rection they may happen to take. Sometimes 
they may fall into one channel, and sometimes 
into another; but let them assume whatever 
course they may, no effort is made to direct or 
restrain them. ‘To say nothing of the fact that 
where such a habit exists, there must'be many 
trains of thought which could not be uttered 
without an offence to the purity and even the 
decorum of virtue, there can be no doubt that 
nearly ail these operations of the mind partake 
deeply of vanity, and are unworthy of an ac- 
countable and immortal being. At the same 
time, useless and sinful as this employment is 
in itself, it occupies the fleeting moments of 
man’s probation-— moments that were given 
him to prepare for eternity. 

I may instance vain conversation as another 
means of frittering away time. The social 
principle which was implanted for the most 
important purposes, is too often brought into 
operation for purposes which God, and reason 
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and conscience, unitedly condemn. But to 
say nothing of the more flagrant vices of the 
tongue, who does not know how strong is the 
tendency, I may say, in most persons, to in- 
dulge in idle and frivolous discourse? Such a 
habit is exceedingly fitted to dissipate the mind , 
but the least you can say of it is, that it is 
attended by a criminal waste of time. It is 
robbing one’s understanding and heart: it is 
robbing God. 

And the same evil is accomplished by light 
and foolish readmg. I have elsewhere dwelt 
so much upon this, that I allude to 3t here only 
as it stands connected with the loss of ‘time. 
And there are no persons probably who are 
more liable to fall into this error than young 
females: Many of them will even consent te 
deprive themselves of sleep for the sake of go- 
ing through with some ridiculous love-story, 
or following out the fortunes of some imagin- 
ary hero, as they are depicted inanovel. If 
you should ever find yourself engaged in this 
miserable employment, just pause, at least long 
enough to inquire of your conscience whether 
that be the purpose for which your precious 
time was given you. 

But if you would do your whole duty on this 
subject, you must not only avoid the evil of 
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which Ihave been speaking, but you must 
actually use your time to the best advantage. 
Here again, suffer me to give you two or three 
directions. 

Be careful that your time is employed upon 
objects of real utility. It is possible that an in- 
dividual may be very active, and in a certain 
way, may bring much to pass, and yet after al: 
may have no good account to render of his 
time, masmuch as it has been bestowed upon 
objects of little or no moment. It is not enough 
that the object to which your efforts are direct- 
ed should not directly interfere with the inter- 
ests of any of your fellow creatures, or that it 
should exert no positively bad influence upon 
yourself: it should be something from which 
you or they may reap some positive advantage. 
In selecting a sphere in which to occupy your 
time, you ought indeed to have respect to your 
peculiar talents ; but you should be certain that 
it is a sphere of real usefulness. 

If you would use your time to the best ad- 
vantage, I hardly need say that you must form 
a habit of persevering diligence. This is es- 
sential, not only because you thus crowd. into 
a given period the greatest amount of useful 
exertion, but because the faculties are thereby 
improved, and rendered capable of more vig- 
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orous and successful exercise. Make it a rule, 
therefore, never to allow yourself to be idle, 
when your health and circumstances will’ per- 
mit you to be active. If you once form an in- 
dustrious habit, you will never afterwards be 
able to content yourself in a state of inactivity ; 
and on the other hand, if you begin life with 
a habit of indolence, you will probably never 
after acquire a relish for vigorous exertion. In 
whatever circumstances Providence may place 
you, take care that the whole of your time be 
employed: and consider the first inroads of 
indolence as a melancholy harbinger of the 
wreck of your usefulness, and the loss of your 
reputation. 

There is one caution, however, which I 
would suggest in connexion with this point— 
it is that you should never suffer yourself to be 
inahurry. Let the demands upon your time 
be ever so numerous, endeavor to keep your 
mind perfectly composed, and address your- 
self to your various avocations as calmly as 
if you were insensible of their pressure. The 
moment you become agitated by care, you well 
nigh lose the power of doing any thing to pur 
pose. Your thoughts, under such an influ- 
ence, will fly off to the winds, and a distracted 
state of feeling will ensue, which will effect 
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ually palsy every effort, Be as diligent as your 
health will admit, but never suffer your exer- 
tions to be embarrassed by the apprehension 
that you have more on your hands than you 
shall be able to accomplish. 

And this leads me to say that very much will 
depend on your having your duties, so far as 
possible, reduced to system. There is a way, 
which many good people have of taking things 
at random ; seeming to be satisfied, if they are 
only in a field of usefulness, whether they are 
laboring to the best advantage or not. Instead 
of taking a deliberate survey of the field into 
which they are cast, and the various duties 
which devolve upon them, and assigning to 
each set of duties an appropriate time, they take 
every thing as it happens to rise ; and as a mat- 
ter of course, not unfrequently find themselves 
overwhelmed by such an accumulation of 
cares, that they are in precisely the state of 
which I have just specken—they know not to 
which duty to give the precedence. If you 
take care to cultivate order in the discharge of 
your duties, you will not only accomplish more, 
and accomplish it with greater ease, but there 
will grow out of it a beautiful consistency of 
character, which will of itself be an important 
means of usefulness. 
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If you need motives to urge you'to the faith- 
ful improvement of your time, let me remind 
you of your responsibility to God. Your time 
is one of the talents which he has intrusted to 
you, and for which he will ere long call you to 
an account. Each moment is part of the pre- 
cious deposit; and it bears its report for or 
against you to the bar of your final judge. Re- 
member that he requires that your whole time 
should be spent in his service, and to his glory. 
If you would meet him to render an account 
of your stewardship with confidence and joy, 
see to it that you practically recognise his claim, 
and live under an abiding sense of your obli- 
gation. 

Recollect too that the improvement of your 
time is immediately connected with the im- 
provement of all your other talents. if your 
time be wasted, so also is the vigor of your in- 
tellect; your powers of speech are perverted; 
your moral and religious privileges abused ; 
and your whole influence turned into an im- 
proper channel. If you waste your whole time, 
you of course throw yourself into a current 
that will bear you rapidly to perdition: just in 
proportion as you'waste your time, you accu- 
mulate materials fora fearful reckoning, and if 
you are a professed Christian, you render it 
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probable that your hope will be as the giving 
up of the ghost. 

Remember farther, that the time is short. 
Should your life he protracted to the period of 
old age, you will say, at its close, that it was 
only ‘as a watch of the night, as a dream when 
one awaketh.’ But of this you can have no 
assurance; and the only conclusion which an- 
alogy warrants is, that you will probably not 
reach an advanced period. And need I say 
that even now some of your last moments may 
be on the wing? Has the improvement of 
your past life been such that you can review it 
with peace and approbation? 


CHAPTER XX. 
Preparation for Death, 


TueEre is scarcely any thing in human expe- 
rience which at first view strikes the mind as 
so difficult to be accounted for, as the utter 
insensibility which the mass of mankind mani- 
fest on the subject of death. That death is an 
event of most solemn and momentous import, 
whether it be regarded if its physical or its 
moral bearings, no rational mind can question. 
Nature herself renders a testimony to this truth 
in that shrinking and shuddering which the 
spirit feels, when it is actually entering into 
communion with this king of terrors. But 
who, with an eye upon the world, can fail to 
perceive that this event is but little thought 
of; and though the grave itself is continually 
speaking forth its rebuke to human thought- 
lessness and infatuation, and though friendship, 
strong and tender in death, often pours out its 
earnest expostulations to the living to prepare 
to die, yet the mass of the world slumber on 
tll they are startled by the footsteps of that 
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messenger whose mandate they cannot resist. 
This surely is not wisdom. It shows the des- 
perate madness of the human heart. It shows 
that man is guilty, that he is afraid to hold 
communion with the future, to enter into the 
secret chambers of his own soul, and ponder 
the prospect of a retribution. 

But if the great majority of mankind mani- 
fest an absolute aversion to the contemplation 
of death, it must be acknowledged that even 
those who prefess to be the disciples of Christ, 
and to regard death as gain, do not live as 
might be expected in view of it. They think 
of it too little, converse about it too little, pre- 
pare for it too little. Here again, the secret of 
this is, that they love this world too well, and 
even though they are partially sanctified, they 
have too little sympathy with the objects, and 
interests, and glories of the world which the 
eye of faith sees beyond it. 

You cannot fail to perceive that it is a matter 
of infinite moment that you are prepared to 
die — prepared in such asense that the thought 
of death shall never be unwelcome, and the 
approach of it, however unexpected, instead of 
filling you with alarm, shall be hailed as the 
harbinger of heavenly glory. I am sure that 
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you aim at something higher than even to die 
safely ; you desire that your death may speak 
forth the all-sustaining power of the gospel; 
that in dying you may bring some honor te 
Him whose death is the price of all your hope 
and joys, of your entire redemption. Let me 
then give you two or three brief directions to 
‘aid you in making this most desirable attain 

ment. 

Meditate frequently and solemnly upon 
death. ‘If it come up before the mind only 
occasionally, and at distant intervals, the cer- 
tain consequence will be, that it will be re- 
garded with chilling apprehension; and your 
thoughts will be likely to fly from it, even 
though reason and conscience strive to detain 
them. Let no day, especially let no evening 
pass, which does not witness to your visiting in 
thought the grave. Endeavor to become fa- 
miliar with this subject in its various parts and 
bearings. Meditate on the certainty of the 
change; on the nearness of its approach; on 
the circumstances which will probably attend 
it; the parting with friends, the dropping of 
the earthly tabernacle, the pains, the groans, the 
dying strife, which may be crowded into the 
iast hour; on the amazing scenes which must 
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open upon the spirit the moment death has 
done its work, and on the riches of that grace 
which secures to the believer a complete vic- 
tory in his conflict, and a triumphant entrance 
into heaven. Let this course of meditation be 
conducted in the most practical manner possi- 
ble; let it all come home to your own bosom 
as a matter of personal concern; and the effect 
of it will be to make the world appear in its 
true light, and to transfer from time to time 
some new affections from earth to heaven. 
Beware of the world. Beware of its seduc- 
tive flatteries, its pestilential maxims, its un- 
hallowed practices. Remember that the spirit 
of the world is directly opposed to the spirit of 
the gospel; and that both cannot find a perma- 
nent lodgment in the same bosom. If the 
world attempt to seduce you by its smiles, 
dally not with the tempter for a moment. If 
it attempt by its frowns to wither your good 
purposes and bring you into subjecticn, in the 
strength of almighty grace march forward to 
the conflict, and the world will retire and leave 
you the victory. Have as little to do with 
the groveling and polluted scenes of earth as 
you can, in consistency with your duty. Rise 
above the world, and try to breathe the atmos- 
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phere of heaven. Thus you will use it as not 
abusing it; and all you have to do with it, 


instead of retarding, will actually advance your 
preparation for the grave. 
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BY GEORGE BURDER. 

To which is added to each Sermon, a Short Prayer, with some General 
Prayers for Families, Schools, &c., at the end of the work, 


COMPLETE, IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 
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SPLENDID LIBRARY EDITIONS. 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD POETS, 


ELEGANTLY PRINTED, ON FINE PAPER, AND UNIFORM IN SIZE 
AND STYLE. 


The following Editions of Standard British Poets are illustrated with nume- 
rous Steel Engravings, and may be had in all varieties of binding. 


BYRON’S WORKS. 


COMPLETE, IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAYO. 


INCLUDING ALL HIS SUPPRESSED AND ATTRIBUTED POEMS ; WITH SIX 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. 


COMPLETE, IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO; WITH SEVEN 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 


MILTON, YOUNG, GRAY, BEATTIE, AND COLLINS'S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAYVO. 
WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 


Cowper und Chamsun’s Prose ant Vuetical Warks, 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO, 


Including twe hundred and fifty Letters, and sundry Poems of Cowper, 
never before published in this country; and a new and interesting Me- 
moir of Thomson, and upwards of twenty new Poems, printed 
for the first time, from his own Manuscripts, taken 
from a late Edition of the Aldine Poets, now 
being published in London. 


WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROGERS, CAMPBELL, MONT- 
GOMERY, LAMB, AND KIRKE WHITE. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAYO. 

WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 


CRABBE, HEBER, AND POLLOK’S POETICAL WORKS, 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 


WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 


No Library can be considered complete without a copy of the above beau- 
tiful and cheap editions of the English Poets; and persons ordering all or 
any of them, will please say, Lippincorr, Gramuo & Co.’s illustrated edition. 


A COMPLETE 
Dictionary af Puetical Qwotatinns ¢ 


COMPRISING THE MOST EXCELLENT AND APPROPRIATE PASSAGES IN 
THE OLD BRITISH ROETS ; WITH CHOICE AND COPIOUS SELECTIONS 
FROM THE BEST MODERN BRITISH AND AMERICAN POETS. 


EDITED BY SARAH JOSEPHA HALE, 


As nightingales do upon glow-worms feed, 
So poets live upon the living light 
Of Nature and of Beauty. 

Bailey's Festus. 


Beautifully illustrated with Engravings. In one super-royal octayo 
volume, in various bindings. 


THE DIAMOND EDITION OF BYRON. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON, 
WITH A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS MOORE, 
COLLECTED BY HIMSELF. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


This work is published uniform with Byron, from the last London edition, 
and is the most complete printed in the country. 
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THE DIAMOND EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE, 


(COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME.) 
INCLUDING A COPIOUS GLOSSARY. 
UNIFORM WITH BYRON AND MOORE. 

THE FOREGOING WORKS CAN BE HAD IN SEVERAL VARIETIES OF BINDING. 


* 


PPDLLLL SL SLS 


SCHOOLCRAFT'’S GREAT NATIONAL WORK ON THE INDIAN TRIBES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
WITH BEAUTIFUL AND ACCURATE COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


RESPECTING THE 


HISTORY, CONDITION AND PROSPECTS 


OF THE 


Snhian Gribes of the Duited States. 


COLLECTED AND PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE BUREAU 
OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, PER ACT OF MARCH 3, 1847. * 


BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT, LL.D. 


ILLUSTRATED BY §. EASTMAN, Capr. U. 8. A. 
PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF CONGRESS, 


LIDIA 


Che Croveller’s at Cuuriat’s Guide 
THROUGH THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CANADA, ETC, 


CONTAINING THE ROUTES OF TRAVEL BY STEAMBOAT, STAGE, AND 
CANAL; TOGETHER WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF, AND ROUTES 'TO, 
- THE PRINCIPAL PLACES OF FASHIONABLE AND HEALTHFUL 
RESORT; WITH OTHER VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


ACCOMPANIED BY 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND AUTHENTIC MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 


INCLUDING CALIFORNIA, OREGON, &¢o., AND A MAP OF THE 
ISLAND OF CUBA. 


BY W. WILLIAMS. 
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THE POWER AND PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THE UNITED STATES; Its Power and Progress. 


BY GUILLAUME TELL POUSSIN, 
LATE MINISTER OF THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE TO THE UNITED STATES. 


FIRST AMERICAN, FROM THE THIRD PARIS EDITION. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY EDMOND L. DU BARRY, M.G. 


SURGEON, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
IN ONE LARGE OCTAVO VOLUME. 


BIGLAND’S NATURAL HISTORY. 


OF ANIMALS, BIRDS, FISHES, REPTILES, AND INSECTS, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS AND BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
BY JOHN BIGLAND, 


Author of a “ View of the World,” “ Letters on Universal History,” &c. 
Complete in one volume, 12mo. 


GOLDSMITH’S ANIMATED NATURE. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, OCTAYVO. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 385 PLATES. 


CONTAINING A HISTORY OF THE EARTH, ANIMALS, BIRDS AND 
FISHES; FORMING THE MOST COMPLETE NATURAL 
HISTORY EVER PUBLISHED. 


THE FARMER'S AND PLANTER’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


THE FARMER'S AND PLANTER’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
RURAL AFFAIRS, 
BY CUTHBERT W. JOHNSON. 


ADAPTED TO THE UNITED STATES BY GOUVERNEUR EMERSON. 


Dlustrated by seventeen beautiful Engravings of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, the 
varieties of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Grasses, the Weeds of Agriculture, 
&c.; besides numerous Engravings on wood of the most 
important implements of Agriculture. 


IN ONE L'ARGE OOTAVO VOLUME. 
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THE AMERICAN GARDENER’S CALENDAR, 


ADAPTED TO THE CLIMATE AND SEASONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Containing a complete account of all the work necessary to be done in the 
Kitchen Garden, Fruit Garden, Orchard, Vineyard, Nursery, Pleasure-Ground, 
Flower Garden, Green-house, Hot-house, and Forcing Frames, for every 
month in the year; with ample Practical Directions for performing the same. 


BY BERNARD M‘MABHON, 
Tenth Edition, greatly improved. In one yolume, octavo. 


aS 


MASON’S FARRIER AND STUD BOOK—NEW EDITION, 
Price, $i. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S NEW POCKET FARRIER: 


COMPRISING A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE NOBLE AND USEFUL ANIMAL, 


THE HORSE; 


WITH MODES OF MANAGEMENT IN ALL CASES, AND 
TREATMENT IN DISEASE. 


BY RICHARD MASON, M:D., 
: Formerly of Surry County, Virginia, 
TO WHICH IS ADDED, 
A PRIZE ESSAY ON MULES; AND AN APPENDIX, 


Containing Recipes for Diseaes of Horses, Oxen, Uows, Calves, Sheep, Dogs, 
Swine, &c., &c.; with Annals of the Turf, American Stud- 
Book, Rules for Training, Racing, &e., &. 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 


BY J. &. SKINNER, 
Editor of the Farmers’ Library, New York, &c., &c. 


MASON’S FARRIER—FARMERS' EDITION, 
Price, 62 Centse 


THE PRACTICAL FARRIER, FOR FARMERS: 


COMPRISING A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE NOBLE AND USEFUL ANIMAL, 


THE HORSE; 


WITH MODES OF MANAGEMENT IN ALL CASES, AND 
TREATMENT IN DISEASE, 
. 10 WHICH IS ADDED, 
A PRIZE ESSAY ON MULES; AND AN APPENDIX, 
Containing Recipes for Diseases of Horses, Oxen, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Dogs, Swine, &c. 
BY RICHARD MASON, M.D. 
FORMERLY OF SURRY COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 


In one volume, 12mo.; bound in cloth, gilt. 
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HINDS’S FARRIERY AND STUD-BOOK—NEW EDITION. 
FARRIERY, 


TAUGHT ON A NEW AND EASY PLAN: 


BEING A 


Creatige on the Diseases and Werihents of the Worse ; 


With Instructions to the Shoeing Smith, Farrier, and Groom; preceded by 
a Popular description of the Animal Functions in Health, 
and how these are to be restored when disordered. 


BY JOHN HINDS, VETERINARY SURGEON. 


With considerable Additions and Improvements, particularly adapted to 
this country, . 


BY THOMAS M. SMITH, 
Veterinary Surgeon, and Member of the London Veterinary Medical Society, 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT, BY J. 8. SKINNER. 


TO CARPENTERS AND MECHANICS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


THE CARPENTER’S NEW GUIDE, 


BEING A COMPLETE BOOK OF LINES FOR 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY; 
Treating fully on Practical Geometry, Saffit’s Brick and Plaster Groins, 
Niches of every description, Sky-lights, Lines for Roofs and Domes; 
with a great variety of Designs for Roofs, Trussed Girders, 

Floors, Domes, Bridges, &c., Angle Bars for Shop * 
Fronts, &c., and Raking Mouldings. 
ALSO, 
Additional Plans for various Stair-Cases, with the Lines for producing the 
Face and Falling Moulds, never before published, and greatly su- 
perior to those given in a former edition of this work. 


BY WM. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


The whole founded on true Geometrical Principles; the Theory and Practice 
well explained and fully exemplified, on eighty-three Copper-Plates, in- 
cluding some Observations and Calculations on the Strength of Timber. 

BY PETER NICHOLSON, 
Author of “ The Carpenter and Joiner’s Assistant,” **The Student's Instructor 
to the Five Orders,” &c. 


Thirteenth Edition. One yolume, 4to., well bound. 
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SAY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


A TREATISE ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 


Or, The Production, Distribution and Consumption of Wealth. 
BY JEAN BAPTISTE SAY. 
FIFTH AMERICAN EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES, 
BY C. 0. BIDDLE, Esa. 
In one yolume, octayo. 


~ 


A BEAUTIFUL AND VALUABLE PRESENTATION BOOK, 


bate. -P.OET’S .OF FE R.AN-G. 


EDITED BY MRS. HALE. 


With a Portrait of the Editress, a Splendid Tluminated Title-Page, and 
Twelve Beautiful Engravings by Sartain. Bound in rich 
Turkey Morocco, and Extra Cloth, Gilt Edge. 


@ Dictionary of Select oud Popular Quotations, 
WHICH ARE IN DAILY USE. 
TAKEN FROM THE LATIN, FRENCH, GREFK, SPANISH AND ITALIAN LANGUAGES. 


Together with a copious Collection of Law Maxims and Law Terms, trans- 
lated into English, with Illustrations, Historical and Idiomatic. 


NEW AMERICAN EDITION, CORRECTED, WITH ADDITIONS, 
In one volume, 12mo. 


Ole Gity PAerchant; wr, Che PAystevinus Foilue. 


BY J.B. JONES, 
Author of “ Wild Western Scenes,” “The Western Merchant,” &c, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS. 
In one yolume, 12mo. 


LAURENCE STERNE’S WORKS, 


‘WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR: 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. ~ 


WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, ENGRAVED BY GILBERT AND 
GIHON, FROM DESIGNS BY DARLEY, 


One yolume, octavo; cloth, gilt, 
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RUSCHENBERGER’'S NATURAL HISTORY. 
COMPLETE, WITH NEW GLOSSARY. 


THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


EMBRACING ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, AND GEOLOGY: 
FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND FAMILIES. 
BY W. Ss. W. RUSCHENBERGER, M.D. 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 
WITH NEARLY ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS, AND A COPIOUS GLOSSARY. 


Vol. I. contains Vertebrate Animals. Vol. Il. contains Intervertebrate Animals, Bo- 
tany, and Geology. 


Che Merican War oud ity Berueg; 
BEING 
A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR, 
EMBRACING ALL THE OPERATIONS UNDER GENERALS TAYLOR AND §scoTT. 
WITH A BIOGRAPHY OF THE OFFICERS. 
ALSO, 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONQUEST OF CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICO, 


Under Gen. Kearney, Cols. Doniphan and Fremont. Together with Nume- 
rous Anevdotes of the War, and personal adventures of the Officers. L- 
lustrated with Accurate Portraits and other Beautiful Engravings, 


Tn one volume, 12mo. 


SPI 


EL PUCHERO; OR, A MIXED DISH FROM MEXICO. 


EMBRACING GENERAL SCOTT’S CAMPAIGN, WITH SKETCHES OF MILI d 
TARY LIFE IN FIELD AND CAMP; OF THE CHARACTER OF THR 
COUNTRY, MANNERS AND WAYS OF THE PEOPLE, &c. 


BY RICHARD M‘SHERRY, M.D., U.S.N. 
Late Acting Surgeon of Regiment of Marines, 


In one volume, 12mo. ~~ 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 


MONEY-BAGS AND TITLES: 
A HIT AT THE FOLLIES OF THE AGE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF JULES SANDHAU. 
BY LEONARD MYERS. 


One volume, 12mo, 
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NEW AND COMPLETE COOK-BOOK. 


THE PRACTICAL COOK-BOOK, 


CONTAINING UPWARDS OF 
ONE THOUSAND RECEIPTS, 


Consisting of Directions for Selecting, Preparing, and Cooking all kinds of 
Meats, Fish, Poultry, and Game; Soups, Broths, Vegetables, and Salads. 
Also, for making all kinds of Plain and Fancy Breads, Pastes, Pud- 
dings, Cakes, Creams, Ices, Jellies, Preserves, Marmalades, &c., 

&c., &ce. Together with various Miscellaneous Recipes, 
and numerous Preparations for Invalids. 
fog hh MRS. BLISS. 


In one volume, 12mo. 


DIINO 


THE YOUNG DOMINICAN; 
OR, THE MYSTERIES OF THE INQUISITION, 


AND OTHER SECRET SOCIETIES OF SPAIN. 
BY M. V. DE FEREAL. 
WITH HISTORICAL NOTES, BY M. MANUEL DE CUENDIAS, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS BY FRENCH ARTISTS,” 
i One volume, octavo. 


HAW-HO-NOO: 
OR, THE RECORDS OF A TOURIST. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘(A SUMMER IN THE WILDERNESS,” &¢. 


In one volume, 12mo. 


Gems from the Sarrelk Mine; 


OR, HOLY THOUGHTS UPON SACRED SUBJECTS 
BY CLERGYMEN OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
EDITED BY THOMAS WYATT, A.M. 


In one volume, 12mo. 
WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
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,DODD'S LECTURES, 


DISCOURSES TO YOUNG MEN. 
{LLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS HIGHLY INTERESTING ANECDOTES, 
BY WILLIAM DODD, LL. D., 

CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY, GEORGE THE, THIRD. 
FIRST AMERICAN EDITION, WITH ENGRAVINGS. 

One volume, 18mo. 


AN ORIGINAL SOUVENIR. 
WITH CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE FIRST WRITERS IN THE COUNTRY. 
EDITED BY PROF, JOHN S. HART. 


With Splendid Iluminations and Steel Engrayings. Bound in Turkey 
Morocco and rich Papier Mache Binding. 


IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 


Che Western Merchant, 
A NARRATIVE, 
BY LUKE SHORTFIELD, A WESTERN MERCHANT. 
In one volume, 12mo. 


LONZ POWERS; OR, THE REGULATORS, 


A ROMANCE OF KENTUCKY. 
FOUNDED ON FACTS. 
BY JAMES WHIR, ESQ. 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 
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A MANUAL OF POLITENESS, 


COMPRISING 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ETIQUETTE AND RULES OF BEHAVIOUR 
IN GENTEEL SOCIETY, FOR PERSONS OF BOTH SEXES, 
18mo., with Plates. 
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BOOK OF POLITENESS. 
THE GENTLEMAN AND LADY’S 


BOOK OF POLITENESS AND PROPRIETY OF DEPORTMENT, 
DEDICATED TO THE YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, 
BY MADAME CELNART. ' 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SIXTH PARIS EDITION, ENLARGED AND LAPROVED, 


FIFTH AMERICAN EDITION. 
One yolume, 18mo. ° 


SENECA'’S MORALS. 


BY WAY OF ABSTRACT TO WHICH IS ADDED, A DISCOURSE 
UNDER THE TITLE OF AN AFTER-THOUGHT. 


BY SIR ROGER L’ESTRANGE, KNT. 


A new and fine edition; one volume, 18mo, 


A copy of this valuable little work should be found in every family lt 
brary. 


Bennett’s (Rev. John) Letters to a Young Lady, 


ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS CALCULATED TO IMPROVE THE 
HEART, TO FORM TUE MANNERS, AND ENLIGHTEN 
TUE UNDERSTANDING. 
“That our daughters mray be as polished corners of the temple. 


Renn 


THE AMERICAN CHESTERFIELD: 


OR, “YOUTHW’S GUIDE TO THE WAY TO WEALTH, HONOUR, AND 
DISTINCTION,” &c. 


In one yolume, 18mo. 


CONTAINING ALSO A COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE ART OF CARVING. 


Ls 


NEW SONG-BOOK, 


Grigg’ s Southern any Western Sangster ; 


BEING A CHOICE COLLECTION OF TIIE MOST FASHIONABLE 
SONGS, MANY OF WILICH ARE ORIGINAL. 


In one yolume, 18moe. 
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Che Daughter's Oun Book: 
OR, PRACTICAL HINTS FROM A FATHER T0 HIS DAUGHTER, 


In one volume, 18mo. 


THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY, GENTLEMAN. 


COMPRISING THE HUMOROUS ADVENTURES OF 


UNCLE TOBY AND CORPORAL TRIM. 


BY L. STERWE. 
Beautifully Dlustrated by Darley. Stitched. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


BY LL. STERNE. 
ILLUSTRATED AS ABOVE BY DARLEY. 


STITCHED. 

The beauties of this author are so well known, and his errors in style 
and expression so few and far between, that one reads with renewed delight 
his delicate turns, &c. 


ROBOTHAM’S POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY, 


CAREFULLY REVISED, 
AND THE PRONUNCIATION OF ALL THE DIFFICULT: WORDS ADDED, 


Ww 


THe YOUNG CHORISTER; 
A Collection of New and Beautiful Tunes, adapted to the use of Sabbath- 


Schools, from some of the most distinguished composers, to- 
gether with many of the author’s compositions. 


EDITED BY MINARD W. WILSON. 


THE GREER BXILeE: 
Jr, A Narrative of the Captivity and Escape of Christophorus Plato Castanis, 


DURING THE MASSACRE ON THE ISLAND OF SCIO BY THE TURKS, 
TOGETHER WITH VARIOUS ADVENTURES IN GREECE AND AMERICA, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF 


One volume, 12mo. 
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 GAMP LIFE CF A VOLUNTEER, 
A Campaign in Mexico; or, A Glimpse at Life in Camp. 
BY “ONE WHO HAS SEEN THE ELEPHANT.” 


LIFE OF PAUL JONES. 
In one volume, 12mo. 
WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY JAMES HAMILTON. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL JACKSON, 
In one volume, 18mo, 


LIFE OF GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR, 


COMPRISING A NARRATIVE OF EVENTS CONNECTED WITH HIS 
PROFESSIONAL CAREER, AND; AUTHENTIC INCI- 
DENTS OF HIS EARLY YEARS. 
BY J. REESE FRY AND R. T. CONRAD. 
With an griginal and accurate Portrait, and Eleven Elegant UJustrations, 
by Darley. * 
In one handsome 12mo volume. 


\ 
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GENERAL TAYLOR AND HIS STAFF: 


Comprising Memoirs of Generals Taylor, Worth, Wool, and Butler; Colonels 
May, Cross, Clay, Hardin, Yell, Hays, and other distinguished 
Officers attached to General Taylor’s Army. 

INTERSPERSED WITH 


NUMEROUS ANECDOTES OF THE MEXICAN WAR, 
AND PERSONAL ADVENTURES OF THE OFFICERS. 
Compiled from Public Documents and Private Correspondence. 
WITH ACCURATE PORTRAITS AND OTHER BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
In one yolume, 12mo. 
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Geurral Sratt aud bis Stat: 


Comprising Memoirs of Generals Scott, Twiggs, Smith, Quitman, Shields, 
Pillow, Lane, Cadwallader, Patterson, and Pierce; Colonels Childs, 
Riley, Harney, and Butler; and other distinguished 
Officers attached to General Scott’s Army. 

TOGETHER WITH 
Notices of General Kearney, Col. Doniphan, Colonel Fremont, and other 
Officers distinguished in the Conquest of California and New Mexico; | 
and Personal Adventures of the Officers. Compiled from 
‘Public Documents and Private Correspondence. 

WITH 


ACCURATE PORTRAITS AND OTHER BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In one volume, 12mo. 


THE LEGISLATIVE GUIDE: 


Containing directions for conducting business in the House of Representas 
tives; the Senate of the United States; the Joint Rules of both Houses; 
a Synopsis of Jefferson’s Manual, and copious Indices; together 
with a concise system of Rules of Order, based on the Regular 
tions of the United States Congress. Designed to economise - 
time, secure uniformity and despatch in conducting y 
business in all secular meetings, and also in all re- 
ligious, political, and Legislative Assemblies. 


_BY JOSEPH: BARTLETT, BURLEIGH, LL.D. 
In one volume, 12mo. ‘ 


This is considered by our Judges and Congressmen as decidedly the best 
work of the kind extant. Every young man in the country should have a 
copy of this book. 


THE FAMILY DENTIST, 


INCLUDING THE SURGICAL, MEDICAL, AND MECHANICAL TREAT- 
MENT OF THE TEETH. 


Hilustrated with Thirtycone Engravings, 


BY CHARLES A. DU BOUCHET, M.D., 
DENTAL SURGEON. 


In one volume, 18mo. 
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RIE CHRANICS 


FOR THE MILLWRIGHT, ENGINEER, AND MACHINIST 
CIVIL ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT: 
THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS APPLIED TO MACHINERY 
Of American Models, Steam-Engines, Water-Works, Navigation, Bridge 
building, &e., &e. 


BY FREDERICK OVERMAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON,” AND OTHER SCIENTIFIC TREATISES. 


Illustrated by 150 Engravingse 
In one large 12mo. volume. 


CALIFORNIA AND OREGON: 
Or, Sights in the Gold Region, and Scenes by the Way. 


BY THEODORE T. JOHNSON. 
WITH A MAP AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THIRC FDITION, WITH AN APPENDIX, 


Containing Full Instructions to Emigrants by the Overland Route to 
Oregon. 


BY HON. SAMUEL R. THURSTON, 
Delegate to Congress from that Territory. 


WILD WESTERN SCENES: 
A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN THE WESTERN WILDERNESS, 


Wherein the Exploits of Daniel Boone, the Great American Pioneer, are 
particularly described. Also, Minute Accounts of Bear, Deer, and 
Buffalo Hunts; Desperate Conflicts with the Savages; Fish- 
ing and Fowling Adventures; Encounters with 
Serpents, &e., &e. 

BY LUKE SHORTFIELD, 

Author of “The Western Merchant.” 


WITH SIXTEEN BRHAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In one yolume, 12mo. 


\ 
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POEMS OF THE PLEASURES: 


CONSISTING OF 


TIIE PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION, by Akenside; THE PLEASURES 


O¥ MEMORY, by Samuel Rogers; THE PLEASURES OF 
HOP#, by Campbell; and THE PLEASURES OF 
FRIENDSHIP, by M’Henry. 


WITH A MEMOIR OF EACH AUTHOR, 
Prepared expressly for this Work. 


One volume, 18mo. 


Che Buitials; @ Story of Matern Life. 


THREE VOLUMES OF THE LONDON EDITION COMPLETE IN ONE 


VOLUME, 12mo. 
A new novel, equal to “Jane Eyre.” 


ARTHUR'S LIBRARY FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


In Twelve handsome 1@mo. yolumes, bound in scarlet cloth, and each work 


m co Bb 


complete in itself. 


. WOMEN’S TRIALS; OR, TALES AND SKETCHES FROM THE LIFE 
AROUND US. f 


. MARRIED LIFE; ITS SHADOWS AND SUNSHINE. 


. THE TWO WIVES; OR, LOST AND WON. 
. THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE; OR, “HE DOETH ALL THINGS 


WELL.” 


. HOME SCENES. 

. STORIES FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS, 

. LESSONS IN LIFE, FOR ALL WHO WILL READ THEM. 

. SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; OR, WILATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH 


THAT SHALL HE ALSO REAP. ° 


. STORIES FOR PARENTS. 


. OFF-ITAND SKETCHES, A LITTLE DASHED WITH HUMOR. 
. WORDS FOR THE WISE. 


. THE TRIED AND THE TEMPTED. i“ 


The above Series are sold together or separate, as each work is complete 


in itself. No family should be without a copy of this interesting and in- 
structive Series. Price Thirty-seven and a Half Cents per Volume. 
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BALDWIN’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER. 


A PRONOUNGING GAZETTEER: 


Containing Topographical, Statistical, and other Information, of 
all the more important Places in the known World, 
from the most recent and authentic 
Sources. 


BY THOMAS BALDWIN. 
Assisted by several other Gentlemen. 
To which is added an APPENDIX, containing more than TEN THOUSAND 


ADDITIONAL NAMES, chiefly of the small Towns and Villages, &c., 
of the United States and of Mexico. 


NINTH EDITION, WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 


Giving the Pronunciation of near two thousand names, besides those pro- 
nounced in the Original Work: Forming in itself a Complete Vo- 
cabulary of Geographical Pronunciation. 


ONE votuME 12mo.—pricz, $1 50. 


FIELD’S SCRAP BOOK.—New Epirion. 


Literary ond Mbtsrellanvang Srrag Book. 


Consisting of Tales and Anecdotes—Biographical, Iistorical, Moral, Religious, 
and Sentimental Pieces, in Prose and Poetry. 


COMPILED BY WM. FIELDS. 
SECOND HDITION, REVISED AND IMPROVED, 


In one handsome 8yo. Volume. Price, $2 00. 


wo 


THE ARKANSAW DOCTOR. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN ARKANSAW. DOCTOR. 


BY DAVID RATTLEHEAD, M. D. 


“THE MAN OF SCRAPES.” 


With numerous Illustrations. Price Fifty Cents. 


THES Doe Pe 


BY REBECCA HICKS, 
One Volume 12mo. Price Twenty-five Cents. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A HOUSEKEEPER, 


BY MRS. JOHN SMITH. 
WITH THIRTEEN HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 
One Volume 12mo, Price 50 Cents, 


THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS CONNEXION WITH MAN. 


? ILLUSTRATED BY THE PRINCIPAL ORGANS. 
BY JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON. 


Member of the Royal College.of Surgeons of England. 
IN ONE VoLUME 12m0.—Ppricz, $1 25. 


WHEELER’S HISTORY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Wistortcal Dtketches 


OF NO Re ACT a 
From 1584 to 1851. 


Compiled from Original Records, Official Documents, and Traditional State- 
ments; with Biographical Sketches of her Distinguished States- 
men, Jurists, Lawyers, Soldiers, Divines, &e. 


BY JOHN H. WHEELER, 


Late Treasurer of the State. 
IN ONE VOLUME OCTAVO.—PRICEH, $2 00, 


Pee 


THE NORTH CAROLINA READER: 


CONTAINING A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE, (MANY OF THEM BY 
EMINENT CITIZENS OF THE STATE), HISTORICAL 
AND CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, 


And a Variety of Miscellaneous Information and Statistics. 


BY C. H, WILEY, 


“My own green land for ever! 
Land of the beautiful and brave — 
The freeman’s home— the martyr’s grave.” 


Mustrated with Engravings, and designed for Families and Schools. 
One Volume 12mo, Price $1.00. 


— 
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THIRTY YEARS WITH THE INDIAN TRIBES. a 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF A 


Mesiene of Chirty Years with the Subion Crihes 
ON THE AMERICAN FRONTIERS ¢ 
With brief Notices of passing Events, Facts, and Opinions. 
A. D. 1812 TO A.D. 1842. 


BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 
One large Syo. Volume. Price $3 00. 


THE SCALP HUNTERS; 


OR, 


ROMANTIC ADVENTURES IN NORTHERN MEXICO. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 


Author of the ‘‘ Rifle Rangers.” 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


CN 


BOARDMAN’S BIBLE IN THE FAMILY. 


Ghe Bithle tu the Family: 
OR, HINTS ON DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


BY H. A. BOARDMAN, 
PASTOR OF THE TENTI PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, 


Gne Volume 12mo.—Price One Dollar. 


THE REGICIDEH’S DAUGHTER: 


A Gale of two Worlds, 
BY W. H. CARPENTER, 


AUTHOR OF “ CLAIBORNE THE REBEL,” “(JOHN THE BOLD,” &C., &0. 
One Volume 18mo. Price Thirty-seven anda Half Cents. 
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Splendid Ilustrated Books, suitable for Gifts for the Holidays. 


Che Bris: Mn Original Suounenir for any Year, 
EDITED BY PROF. JOHN S. HART, 
WITH TWELVE SPLENDID ILLUMINATIONS, ALL FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 


THE DEW-DROP: A TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION. 


WITH NINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


GEMS FROM THE SACRED MINE. 


WITH TEN STEEL PLATES AND ILLUMINATIONS. 


THE POET’S OFFERING. 


WITH FOURTEEN STEEI) PLATES AND ILLUMINATIONS. 


THE STANDARD EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


* 


LORD AND LADY HARCOURT: 
OR, COUNTRY HOSPITALITIES. 


BY CATHARINE SINCLAIR, 


Author of “ Janz Bouverio,” “The Business of Life,” “ Modern Accom- 
plishmenis,” &c., &c. 


One Volume 12mo. Price 50 cents, paper; cloth, fine, 75 cents. 


William's Mem May of the nited States, 


ON ROLLERS. 
SIZE TWO AND A HALF BY THREE FEET. 


A new map of the United States, upon which are delineated its vast works of 
Internal Communication, Routes across the Continent, &c., 
showing also Canada and the Island of Cuba, 


4 BY W. WILLIAMS. 


This Map is handsomely colored and mounted on rollers, and will be found 
a beautiful and useful ornament to the Counting-House and Parlor, as well 
as the School-Room. Price Two Dollars. 


ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


All rules in the Library are made solely for the 
greater convenience of its patrons. 
1. KEEP YOUR CARD in this pocket. 
2. YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE for all loans and for 
all fines charged to you. 
3. YOU MAY KEEP 
One week books —7 calendar days. 
Two weeks books —14 calendar days. 
Current magazines — 4 calendar days. 
All other books or magazines — one month. 
4. FINES ON OVERDUE BOOKS & MAGAZINES 
Adult books—Two cents a day. 
Magazines—Two cents a day. 
Juvenile books & magazines—One ceni a day. 


